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{ wuy 44 POLICYHOLDERS — 


Wil Seuefit 


FROM THE MUTUAL LIFES NEW LOW-INTEREST RATES ON POLICY LOANS 











MUTUAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS who find it 
necessary to borrow on their contracts will 
obviously enjoy a saving under the lower 
interest rates on policy loans, recently 
announced by this Company. More im- 
portant—we expect that this voluntary re- 
duction of rates will result in an ultimate 
increase in the Company’s investment in- 
come, thereby benefiting all policyholders, 
whether they borrow or not. 


The new schedule of rates will enable 
us to meet the competition of outside 
lenders, and bring into the Company’s 
portfolio an increasingly larger share of 
the loans made on Mutual Life policies. 
This increased volume of loans, even at 
the lower rates, should result in a greater 


net investment income. Since this is a 
mutual company, the increase in income 
will benefit all policyholders. 


The economic principle involved is 
simple. A classic example is the automobile 
manufacturer, who enjoys a greater net 
income by selling at a competitive price 
that shows a small unit profit, rather than 
at a higher price which would prevent him 
from obtaining a fair share of the market. 


The Company believes that this step is 
entirely in keeping with its long-estab- 
lished program of providing the best pos- 
sible service to its policyholders, and that 
it is, at the same time, economically sound 


and progressive. 





Our 2nd Century of Service 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“Final in fpmerica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Lewis W. Douglas, Presczant 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 














MIDLAND BANK LTD., ENGLAND—More than 
FR 1,000 branches of Midland Bank in England are 

J 60 ae equipped with Burroughs machines. The picture shows a 

typical accounting machine installation in a London branch. 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever 
you go is that Burroughs has always had a reputation 
for precision-built machines unequaled in the industry. 
Today, the most modern scientific equipment is in use 
in the Burroughs chemical, physical and electronic 
laboratories; the skill, experience and much of the 
fine precision manufacturing machinery so effectively 
employed by Burroughs in producing the famous 
Norden bombsight are being utilized to keep faith 
with satisfied customers throughout the world who 
look to Burroughs for the best in business machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 32 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES » NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE » MACHINE SUPPLIES — 














Now, for the firet time! 
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xx* The life insurance companies (160 of them) and 
their agents are inaugurating a new nation-wide cam- 
paign this month. Like its predecessor, the cooperative 
anti-inflation campaign, copy will be prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Institute of Life Insurance. The theme 
of the new campaign “Family Happiness Has To Be 
Planned” is a most judicious choice. Technique of 
disseminating the messages, the first Sept. 9 next, will 
be the same as heretofore except 38 additional cities 
of 35,000 to 50,000 population having life underwriters 
associations will now be included. The circulation of 
the newspapers and farm magazines to be used exceeds 
45,000,000. Holgar Johnson, President of the Insti- 
tute, in introducing the program, stated in part: “Ex- 
perience shows that the happiest families are those 
which manage their money wisely, regardless of size 
of income. Today, more than ever before, this nation 
‘ needs happy families—families that are strong and 
: united, and financially secure—in view of the disrup- 
tive influences of our time. For, as goes the family, 
so goes the nation.” 

The new campaign will stress two simple but essen- 
tial points in sound family finance: (1) Anticipating 
and saving in advance for fixed taxes, mortgage 
charges, life insurance and other insurance payments, 
etc.; (2) Saving something extra in order to build 
up a “nest egg” for emergencies and other future use. 
In our opinion, this new campaign is on firmer ground 
and stands a much better chance of success than did 
the anti-inflation campaign. In short, for the life insur- 
- ance business and the people making it up it is a 
“natural.” 

The anti-inflation campaign had two strikes against 
it before it came to bat and its team was behind then. 
The two strikes against it were politics and labor 
30th of these have demonstrated, particularly 
since VJ Day, that sound economics have no staying 
effect against their demands. The anti-inflation pro- 
gram was sound in the advice it gave and was put 
over so well that it received an award, but when the 
“chips were down” the pressure groups got what they 
wanted regardless. To a certain extent the national 
campaigns being conducted by the industry as a whole, 
and by individual companies, to conserve National 
Service Life are likewise meritorious. To date, how- 
ever, they have had little, if any, effect in curtailing 
fa. lapses. As most salesmen soon learn, the emotions are 










( unions. 
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a very strong force. 
where the soundest logic comes out second in battles 
with emotion. Lest some readers misinterpret, we con- 
cur 100% that any meritorious undertaking adds to 
the stature of the doer whether the advice given in 
the undertaking is followed or not. Both of these cam- 
paigns in the past and at present are acquainting more 
people every day with the high ideals of the life insur- 
ance business and those making it up. The fact that 
> human nature doesn’t change as a result of the cam- 
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History shows many examples 


paigns does not detract at all from their quality and 
service. 
This new campaign, however, is an entirely differ- 


jent matter—it is one that an average individual can 


get enthusiastic over. It is one he can readily under- 
stand because he alone, in a large measure, has the 
wherewithal to make the sound advice given a reality. 
In this case he exercises control and to the extent 
he follows the advice given, he will enjoy financial 
happiness. This most essential fact was not present 
in the anti-inflation campaign. Most people earn 
enough over the years but few people have learned 
to use such earnings judiciously as has been shown 
by many studies. In most cases it isn’t that people 
don’t want to do the right things with their money 
but rather their emotion takes precedence over logic. 
Few will admit this because it is generally possible 
to rationalize such instances. The rationalization proc- 
ess unfortunately begins to function at early age. By 
the time many people become adults they are able to 
rationalize unconsciously. One of the ideas to be 
stressed in the new campaign is the breaking up of 
this process. Another is to emphasize that so far in 
our history for every period of prosperity we have 
had a depression of varying magnitude. Memories are 
short in the case of most things and hope springs 
eternal. The time to fix a leaky roof is when the sun 
is shining not when it is raining. The financial sun 
has been shining, for several years and by sales figures 
many people are fixing their life insurance roofs. 
Whether they are following a similar procedure in 
other financial matters is questionable. 

Experience has shown that any advice, irrespective 
of its quality, must be repeated continuously to be 
really effective. It must also tie in close enough to 
the individual so that it can readily be identified with 
his emotions of hope, fear, etc. There is little doubt 
in our mind but that this new campaign will measure 
up in all respects. In addition, it will provide the life 
insurance agent with the best entree he has ever been 
given on a national scale. The general misconception 
of life insurance, death and sorrow as one unit should 
to a certain extent be eliminated. Life insurance from 
now on is going to be tied up with one of the most 
pleasant words in our language “happiness.” That one 
word stands for practically everything all men strive 
for. The industry couldn’t have picked a better key- 
note for the new campaign. It has also occurred to us 
that a radio program sponsoring “happiness” and tied 
in with the newspaper and magazine campaign would 
complete this public relations job. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


I have just been reading an article 
by Ben Epstein in the June 1946 
issue of Best’s INSURANCE News, 
Life Edition, entitled “As You 
Were, Soldier!” It contains some 
bad advice to the veterans returning 
to, or just entering, the life insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Epstein urges that the agent 
who is just back from the armed 
services disabuse his mind of any 
idea that the insurance buying pub- 
lic owes him anything because of his 
military service, which is very laud- 
able. A paragraph or two later, 
however, he urges the G. I. agent 
to seek a short cut and to devote 
himself to high pressure package 
selling, without regard to relative 
needs or ability to pay. He says 
“Now is the time for package sales. 
Wrap your prospect’s package up 
now and program it later when sell- 
ing conditions may not be so good 
and you can spare the time to devote 
to programming. That’s the tre- 
mendous advantage we have in our 
business—you cannot do a sloppy 
job of underwriting if you try.” 
Nothing could be more fallacious, 
as it is quite possible for an agent 
to do a sloppy job of underwriting. 
Not only is it possible but, in spite 
of some progress in the direction of 
improving the quality of the field 
force and improving the level of 
service rendered the buyer, entirely 
too much life insurance is being 


poorly sold and poorly serviced in 
this country and that is probably 
the main reason why the institution 
of life insurance stands a lot higher 
in public esteem than does the life 
insurance agent who markets the 
product. 

Mr. Epstein is talking about mer- 
chandising life insurance on the 
same general level that books and 
magazine subscriptions are sold 
from door to door, while a lot of 
us are hoping that the young agents 
coming into the business or return- 
ing to the business from military 
service will set out to build careers 
for themselves. Twenty-one and 
one-half years of experience have 
convinced me that life insurance is 
not much better than the planning 
and arrangement that go into it. 
Policies are merely raw material on 
the lot but it takes a program to do 
the job that Mr. Family Man wants 
done. What Mr. Epstein is really 
saying is “Let’s sell them and let 
someone else do the service work.” 
Of course he overlooks the fact that 
the program work might pay hand- 
some dividends and that the agent 
who does not have time to program 
is probably short changing himself, 
as well as creating no good will for 
himself or the life insurance busi- 
ness. Could it not be properly said 
that commissions on current sched- 
ules cannot be earned unless some 
constructive service is rendered? 


The skillful and successful package 
salesman will almost inevitably 
undersell or oversell and all too 
often his package has little rela- 
tionship to the buyer’s most press- 
ing and primary insurance need. 

The same sort of philosophy is 
leading many agents who have just 
returned from military service to 
twist National Service Life Insur- 
ance. It has been my observation 
that the veterans themselves are 
the most ruthless group of agents 
in replacing NSLI, much more so 
than the older agents who stayed 
at home. Their’s is a short sighted 
approach to the matter and whole- 
sale lapsation of National Service 
Life Insurance will backfire on the 
American Agency System. 

Let the returned soldier not be so 
impatient that he is tempted to by- 
pass sound methods and sound 
ethics. Certainly life insurance is 
easy to sell at the moment but I 
am not among those who think that 
the market is going to disappear. I 
think life insurance is here to stay 
and has handsome rewards to offer 
an agent who is willing to build 
slowly and soundly, doing a first 
class job for his customers as he 
goes along. I happen to be a veteran 
of the World War I. 

Edward L. Allison 
Engle and Allison 
934 Kennedy Building 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 
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If you set too fast a pace in work or play... worry 


too much ... or often get upset emotionally, you waste your 








If you are continuously tired or listless, see your 





doctor! It may be an early sign of a serious ailment or an 


infection, or be due to poor eyesight, hearing, Ue 





Metropolitan’s free booklet — 
“Fatigue . . . What To Do About 
That ‘Tired Feeling’’’—contains 
many helpful suggestions on how 
to relax and keep fit. Write for it 
today. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) fom 
14f 


Frederick If. Ecker, cXA1RMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. - 





Tus advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the in- 
terest of our national health and welfare. It 
is appearing in two colors in magazines with 
a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, 
including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Na- 
tional Geographic, Parents’ and Redbook. 


TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT! 
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THE OUTLOOK 


HE “honeymoon” in govern- 

ment bonds is over, but no di- 

vorce is in prospect. The sig- 
nificance and importance of the 
hanges of the last six months will 
be considered today and, on the 
basis of that analysis, suggestions as 
to banking portfolio policy will be 
made. 

During the war it was not only 
patriotic to buy government bonds ; 
it was easy! During the bond drives, 
hanks found themselves with excess 
because of the shift of 
funds from deposit accounts, which 
required reserves, to government 
accounts, which required no re- 
These reserves were gen- 
erally put to work through the pur- 
chase of government obligations by 
the banks from non-bank holders. 
Between the drives, as the govern- 
ment deposits were shifted to busi- 
ness and individual accounts, it be- 
came the practice for banks to sell 
securities to the Federal Reserve 
hanks to secure the reserves re- 
quired against such deposits. As 
one of its many contributions to the 
war effort the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem bought short-term securities as 
offered and thereby created the 
needed reserves. 


reserves 


serves. 


Automatic Procedure 

This reserve-creation procedure 
became practically automatic, so that 
banks could buy government bonds 
in the market with complete confi- 
dence that their reserve position 
would not be adversely affected for 
the long run. That is, they knew 
that the Federal Reserve banks, 
through open market operations 
would supply the needed reserves 
and, furthermore, they had no fear 
that the Federal Reserve holdings 
would be dumped on the market. 
Or, for that matter, that the volume 
of Federal Reserve credit would be 
reduced. In other words, as long 
as deficit financing was necessary 
on the huge wartime scale and as 


* Address by Prof. Rodgers before the Spring 
Conference, Kentucky Bankers Association at 
Lexington, Ky., July 24, 1946. 
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GOVERAMENT BONDS 


long as the Treasury and monetary 
authorities were committed to a low 
interest rate on the public debt, 
bankers could look forward with 
assurance to a steady expansion of 
Federal Reserve credit. 


New Situation 


But what is the situation now ? 

Deficit financing has been suc- 
ceeded by debt redemption. During 
the first six months of this year, 
the rapid growth in bank deposits 
came to a halt and actually started 
to decline. Thus, the steady deposit 
expansion which began in 1934, 
and which was, of course, tremen- 
dously accelerated during the war, 
came to an end. Furthermore, the 
volume of deposits is likely to con- 
tinue the decrease in the immediate 
future. The importance of this re- 
versal of deposit growth cannot be 
overemphasized. It is a funda- 
mental change and will require ap- 
propriate changes in bank policy. 

So far as government securities 
are concerned, this means that on 
balance the banks will no longer be 
buyers of government securities. 
Their deposit and reserve position 
will not permit them to continually 
buy government securities as they 
have since World War II began. 
In short, other than for portfolio 
adjustments, the banks will be out 
of the market for government se- 
curities. This is indeed a tremendous 
change. 

We have now started on the long 
hard road of getting government 
obligations out of the banks. Let 
us hope that we keep to it, bowing 
neither to the right, of governmental 
control, nor to the left, of unsound 
socialistic measures. 

The method currently employed 
by the Treasury in debt reduction is 
of vital importance to the banks. 


by RAYMOND RODGERS * 
Professor of Banking, 
New York University 


As you know, the monetary authori- 
ties are very much concerned about 
the possibility of inflation inherent 
in the large volume of bank deposits. 
It was quite logical for them, there- 
fore, to arrange the debt reduction 
in such a way as to reduce the infla- 
tion potential of our large total of 
bank deposits. This has been ac- 
complished by redeeming issues 
largely held by the banks. Thus, of 
the $6,400,000,000 of securities re- 
tired up to May 1, over $4,000,000,- 
000 were held by commercial banks 
and $1,200,000,000 were held by 
the Federal Reserve banks. The im- 
pact of these redemptions on de- 
posits and reserves was, of course, 
considerable. In fact, the Federal 
Reserve banks had to replace $800,- 
000,000 of their $1,200,000,000 of 
called securities, through open 
market operations and direct pur- 
chase from member banks to pro- 
vide the reserves needed by the 
member banks. This can be seen 
from the statistics of the total of 
government securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks which show 
a decline of less than $400,000,000 
for the period. 

Further redemptions since May 1 
have brought the retirement of gov- 
ernment securities since February 
1 to the respectable total of $10,- 
200,000,000, although I do not have 
the breakdown between bank and 
non-bank held securities for this 
total. However, the important thing 
is not so much the total, as the se- 
lective character of the debt reduc- 
tion. Through selective redemption, 
that is, through redeeming the issues 
and maturities held by the banks, 
instead of those held outside the 
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Government Bonds—Continued 


banks, the Treasury reduced de- 
posits and reserves, — tightened 
money rates, reversed the upward 
flight of government bond prices, 
and, above all, demonstrated again 
its absolute control of the money 
market. 

Since the Treasury is going to 
have a lot of debt retirement to do 
in the years ahead, it obviously has 
a powerful instrument of quantita- 
tive credit control at its disposal. 
The importance of the effect of this 
new policy on financial developments 


in the immediate future must not be 
underestimated, Thus, with a heavy 
cash balance, with revenues for 
1945-46 much better than expected 
and expenditures much less, and 
with the prospect of a_ balanced 
budget for 1946-1947, given con- 
gressional cooperation, the Treasury 
is in a position to retire with ease 
and safety before Jan. 1, 1947, still 
further amounts in addition to the 
$10,200,000,000 of debt already re- 
tired. With no further borrowing 
in the near future and debt retire- 
ment of this magnitude under way, 
deposits and reserves, and, in con- 





Yes, young man, daddy has 
started early your financial 
career through a Lincoln Na- 
tional Juvenile policy. You 
are assured of funds for col- 
lege or a start in life, whether 
daddy lives to make the de- 
posits or not. 


Lincoln National’s juvenile 


° 


More than 2 Bil- i 
lion Dollars of In- | 
surance in Force. 








Life Insurance on Me? 


dts Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


contracts include Educational 
endowments, the endowment 
at 65 and the popular 20 Year 
Endowment, and 20 premiums 
plans. Insurable ages—1 day 
to 14 years. Payor benefit 
written on all contracts. 


. its Character 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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sequence, the money market are 
bound to be profoundly affected. 

In addition to the foregoing 
weapon, the Treasury through its 
refunding policy can shift bonds 
from the banks to non-banks, and 
further reduce deposits if such a 
step should be desirable. That is, 
through refunding a bank eligible 
issue largely held by banks, with a 
non-bank eligible issue, deposits can 
be reduced in proportion. 

The deposit total is thus under 
fairly close Treasury control; like- 
wise, the holdings of government 
bonds by the banks. 


New F. R. Proposals 


If you think the foregoing is not 
sufficient to keep the financial ship 
on an even keel, consider the pro- 
posals recommended by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System for controlling debt 
monetization ; that is, the acquisition 
of additional government securities 
by the banks. Among the proposals 
which the Board considers worthy 
of consideration by the Congress are 
the following: 

1. Regulation of Bond Portfolios 
—This would empower the Board 
of Governors to place a maximum 
on the amounts of long-term market- 
able ‘securities, both public and 
private that a commercial bank may 
hold against its net demand deposits. 

2. Security Reserve Requirement 

—This would empower the Board 
of Governors to require commercial 
banks to hold a specified percentage 
of Treasury bills and certificates as 
secondary reserves against net de- 
mand deposits. Vault cash or ex- 
cess reserves could be held in lieu 
of these securities. 
3. Power to Raise Reserve Re- 
quirements—Power to further in- 
crease reserve requirements against 
net demand deposits and permission 
to count vault cash, as a portion of 
reserves, is embodied in another 
proposal. This one also includes the 
highly controversial suggestions that 
all commercial banks should be sub- 
ject to the same reserve require- 
ments. 

The foregoing measures are rep- 
resented as being needed, if the 
Board is to prevent further un- 
necessary expansion of bank credit 
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N ORDER to make Direct Mail 

lick, it is necessary to know what 

Direct Mail is, and then apply it 
to your everyday work plans. 

There are three kinds of Direct 

lail. The first kind is called Reply- 
Seeking Direct Mail. 

The second kind is called Inter- 
view-Seeking Direct Mail. 

The third kind is called Prestige- 
Building Direct Mail. 

All three of these kinds of Direct 
Mail are very important. However, 
most agents face the problem of a 
fluctuating income. This fluctuating 
income is definitely related to Pros- 
pects, and it is important to have 
new people to see all the time. You 
must have that continuous flow of 
l’rospects. This can be helped by a 
proper Direct Mail Program. 


Three Classes 


Let us examine each of these 
three kinds of Direct Mail and see 
how they can be applied to your 
work habits. 

The Reply-Seeking Direct Mail 
is in reality Prospecting Direct Mail. 
Since the main problem in leveling 
your income to avoid fluctuation is 
to have a continuous flow of Pros- 
pects, you should definitely incorpo- 
rate Reply-Seeking Direct Mail into 
your work plans. 

You do not have to concern your- 
self about the cost of such a pro- 
cedure, because you will find that it 
will more than pay for itself as you 
go along with it. In other words, 
you are not going to send Direct 
Mail for the fun of it. You must 
get a profit from it. So you ap- 
proach it from the angle of how 
many replies you can absorb in your 
work each day. You determine how 
many new people you can see each 
day in addition to those you are 
normally going to call on. This 
will vary somewhat, depending on 
whether you are a new or an estab- 
lished Underwriter. Can you han- 
dle two more calls each day? Re- 
member, this is an everyday routine. 
It doesn’t make any difference if 
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it snows or rains. You still must 
make two extra calls a day! 

In using Reply-Seeking Direct 
Mail, it is natural for you to send the 
letter which brings to you the great- 
est number of replies. At the present 
time, for the group of people with 
incomes of $5,000 or less, the sub- 
ject of the letter is Social Security. 
Next year, or five years from now, 
some other subject may prove to 
be of greater interest, and as a con- 
sequence, a different letter may have 
greater pulling power. 


Every Week 


Sut the Social Security letter is 
the one to use at this time. Through- 
out the country, the replies are run- 
ning between ten and fourteen per 
cent. People earning more than 
$5,000 a year are not interested in 
Social Security, but they do reply 
in approximately the same ratio to 
the letter offering the “Handbook of 
Life Insurance.” These people do 
not reply unless they are at least 
interested in their present life insur- 
ance. Therefore, if you can use two 
replies every day or ten a week, 
then send 100 letters every week— 
week in and week out—but remem- 
ber you must do it every week. 

The reason for this is that you 
must give the law of average a 
chance to work. Recently one agent 
who was sending letters at the rate 
of 100 per week came back and 
asked, “Where do you get those 
figures from? I have sent 300 letters 
and haven’t received a reply!” The 
following week the replies flowed 





by GEORGE E. SPEAKMAN 
Home Office Agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


in, and they have been consistent 
since that time. In other words, 
consistency is needed in order to get 
the benefit of the law of averages. 


Getting Names 


You get the names for this kind 
of Direct Mail by Geographical Lo- 
cation. Most of you are familiar 
with your own community sur- 
roundings. For instance, you know 
where there are new developments ; 
where there are young families. 
These are the people who are most 
interested in Social Security. You 
know which of the homes are in the 
price range of say $6,000 to $12,000. 
This indicates the average income. 
Take 3 x 5 cards and use one for 
each of the north and south streets. 
Then do the same with the east and 
west streets. By checking in a street 
address telephone book, an assessor's 
list, a voter’s list, or in a street di- 
rectory such as they have in Massa- 
chusetts, you get the names of the 
people who live on those streets. 
I suggest that you put these on 3 x 5 
cards, which makes it possible for 
your girl to put them in alphabetical 
order to make up the Direct Mail 
sheets. It is only necessary to know 
that these people have income. That 
is the only information you need. 
There are other places to get names 
for this purpose. If you have an 
alumni, engineers or advertising club 
list, you can use these as well. 

It is better to turn in a sufficient 
number of lists to keep you well in 
advance of your mailings. If you 

(Continued on the next page) 
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do this, a regular schedule can be 
worked out for you, so that you will 
know definitely that your letters go 
out on the same day each week. 
There will be fewer delays and it 
will lessen your work, because if 
you are far enough ahead, you can 
take one Saturday morning a month 
on this part of the job, in order to 
keep your program up-to-date. 


Interview Seeking 


The second kind of Direct Mail, 
you will recall, is called Interview- 
Seeking Direct Mail. 

You should use some Interview- 
Seeking letters for several reasons. 

First—These letters are soften- 
ers. They let men know what you 
are coming to see them about. 

Second—They put warmth into 
the call for you. 

Third, and most important—You 
put yourself on the spot, and have 
to make the call. 

In order to determine how many 
of these letters to send, you apply 
the same absorption principle. How 
many of these calls can you make 


each day ? Remember, many of these 
are calls which you would normally 
make anyway. So don’t be over- 
optimistic in the number of letters 
you send out in this group. You are 
putting yourself on the spot and 
must complete the call after promis- 
ing to do so. One each day is quite 
enough—two at the very most, be- 
cause you still have repeat calls to 
make and must also give your pol- 
icyholders some service. 

In order for you to see how you 
get the names for this Interview- 
Seeking group, let’s take a look at 
these charts : 

You don’t just live in a house; 
you live in a community. You live 
in many places and engage in many 
activities. You leave home in the 
morning and come to the office. Be- 
tween home and the office you see 
business houses, residential houses, 
residential districts, activities and 
situations whicl» suggest the use or 
need for life insurance. From your 
office you go to the bank, to restau- 
rants, and other business 
houses. You return home and visit 
friends, engage in civic activities, 


shops, 
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and maybe stop off at the country he 
club occasionally. ; a : 
Your wife goes to the neighbor- » : 
hood stores, bridge clubs, sees her 7 
friends, goes to Red Cross and to “oe 
department stores. % 7 
Your children visit playgrounds, 4 : 
go to Boy Scout or Girl Scout meet- 1. 
ings, attend school, Church, Sunday . Re 
School, run errands, and visit their ry 
friends. if ) 
You observe things. You see a te 
tricycle on a lawn or children play- : . 
ing. Note these addresses and look eee 
up the names of these people. tr 
Think of the dinner table conver- aii 
sation at home. So often names and mm 
events are mentioned which point to ; he 
the need for educational insurance a 
or mortgage coverage. . 
Think 
You would be thinking in terms 
of needs and thinking in terms of ere 
people. This will be thought pro- “a 
ducing, and will help bring to your of 
mind, through association of ideas, ot 
many people you might otherwise an 
overlook. Pan 
Thinking in terms of people in- i 
cludes such things as: fli 
People with whom you went to - 
school ; tl 
Peopie you know because you own tl 
your own home; ve 
What state employees do you know? ¥ 
Thinking in terms of needs ( 
means : it 
Who do you know who has a mort- t! 
gage? y 
Who recently had a new baby? : 
Who should be making plans to send , 
his child to college? ] 





List every name you can, whether 
or not you believe them to be im- 
mediate prospects. When you have 
a complete list of “prospects” and 
policyholders in your files, and other 
names from your two source lists, 
break them down into “Those about 
whose life 
























insurance needs you 
know something” and “Those you 
know well and they know you well.” 
This first group “Those about whose 
life insurance needs you know some- 
thing,” becomes your 
Seeking Direct Mail list. 

The third kind of Direct Mail is 
known as Prestige-Building Direct 
Mail. It is really advertising. The 
main purpose of the use of this kind 
of direct mail is to keep your name 
and the fundamental reasons for 
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the purchase of life insurance before 
their very eyes every month of the 
year. This kind of Direct Mail 
necds very little explanation, I’m 
sure. You take the list of your pol- 
icvholders and selected prospects, 
and don’t forget your centers of in- 
fluence, “Those you know well and 
those who know you very well,” and 
send them each a letter every month 
of the year. The letter should in- 
clude your name, address, and tele- 
phone number, and should condi- 
tion their minds to a fundamental 
need for the purchase of life insur- 
ance or annuity. Enlarge this list 
whenever advisable, and keep weed- 
ing out those who do not continue to 
qualify in this carefully-selected 
group. 


Matter of Preference 


It is a matter of individual pref- 
erence—the type of material to be 
used. Some agents prefer a series 
of insurance and tax bulletins; 
others choose the Estate-O-Graph ; 
and there are those who think it best 
to use the reprint service. Remem- 
ber that this is your center of in- 
fluence group. This is the group 
whose minds you are conditioning to 
the next purchase. This is the group 
through whom you are building 
your prestige. This is the source of 
your most profitable business. 
Choose wisely; select carefully. Do 
it in such a way that when they 


think of insurance they will think of 
you. 





Up to now I haven’t mentioned 
a very important market. The 
Women’s Market. It is not easy to 
get the names of women in great 
numbers from the sources previously 
mentioned. You can’t get the names 
of many women from the address 
telephone book, the assessors’ list, 
or the street directories. Selection 
by that method would be too dif- 
ficult and would take too much time. 
However, there are a great many 
women listed in voters’ lists, and 
by occupation in the classified tele- 
phone directory. There are nurses, 
doctors, and hairdressers. You can 
find a list of dieticians, technicians, 
and numbers.of women’s clubs and 
house organs of large organizations 
which are excellent sources of in- 
formation on business women. I 
might add, however, that when you 
have completed your list, you can 
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CAN YOU JUBGE A BOOK 
BY ITS COVER? 


Not accurately even if you'd venture a 
guess. Nor can you judge the merits of 
Anico's new modern life insurance plans, 
unless you see them for yourself. New 
plans . . . patterned to fit the needs of 
all . . . based on Anico's 40 solid, repu- a 
table years of insurance service. 


To the men of Anico, these plans mean 
even greater opportunities to build a firm, 
profitable future for themselves. Anico 
men are stepping forward .. . join them 
in Anico's "march of progress.” 
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still break these down into the three 
categories and proceed as mentioned 
before. 

You get the Reply-Seeking Direct 
Mail lists through geographical lo- 
cation, occupational groups, mem- 
bers of clubs and fraternal organ- 
izations. You find the names of 
people you have never heard of be- 
fore. You need only the names and 
the fact that they have incomes. 

You get your Interview-Seeking 
Group by thinking in terms of 
people and thinking in terms of 
needs, by observing, and by dinner 
table conversation. You break this 
list down into, “those about whose 
life insurance needs you know some- 
thing.” 

In order to get your Prestige 
Direct Mail list you carefully select 
the names from your policyholder, 
your prospect and center of influ- 
ence files and qualify them as “those 


you know well and the ones who 
know you well.” 

In applying these theories of 
Direct Mail to my own working 
program, I send 100 Reply-Seeking 
Social Security and Handbook let- 
ters each week for a monthly in- 
vestment of $8. 

Five interview-seeking letters 
each week for an investment of 60 
cents a month. 

And 100 prestige-building letters 
each month for an additional invest- 
ment of $2.50. 

This makes a total monthly in- 
vestment of $11 or $132 Annually. 

Thus is created a flow of pros- 
pects, a definite number of calls to 
be made each day, and a continuous 
mind-conditioning process, which 
resulted last year in $342,000 in life 
insurance volume and earned pre- 
miums of $10,000. 


Penn Mutual News. 
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“I was feeling pretty good when I left Martin & Co. this morning 


— authorized to write business insurance on Bill Martin and all 


his key executives. If that doesn’t produce one of the best com- 


missions I’ve seen in some time, I'll eat my hat. But, as I say, it 


all started back in ’46...” 


BIVANHV2EHMI 





“Bill Martin was just out of the service then, and you 
could hardly see his uniform for ribbons . . . but he didn’t 
know much about insurance. I helped him all I could 
and showed him the advantages of converting his National 
Service Life Insurance into a permanent government policy 
... and got him started on a long-range plan for future 
financial security.” 


*“O.e, 


“He seemed pretty grateful . . . told his buddies what 
I'd done . . . and pretty soon I had quite a little business 
advising ex-servicemen on their insurance problems. It 
didn’t earn me many commissions then . . . but they were 
swell fellows, and they needed some expert advice. Today, 
they control some of this town’s best business — and 
they’re pushing it my way.” 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 

Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 
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The Uses of 2 Mortality, Table 


YNSIDERABLE — misunder- 
standing seems to exist in the 
mind of the public regarding the 
functions of a mortality table in 
level premium legal reserve life in- 
surance. For example, the thought 
has prevailed that a great deal of 
unfairness has been imposed upon 
policyholders by the continued use 
of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality. Therefore, one of the 
achievements of the Guertin Legis- 
lation is held to be the substitution 
of a modern mortality table, namely, 
the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary (CSO) Table, for the old 
\merican Table. Incidentally, 
throughout this article we shall fre- 
quently use the simple expression 
American Table in place of the 
full designation American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, and CSO 
Table in place of Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Table. 

We agree that the adoption of the 
new table is a good thing. The in- 
tention of this article, however, is 
to explain in some detail how the 
use of the old table was not nearly 
so detrimental to the interests of 
the insuring public as many have 
thought. 


History 


Let us begin by giving a very 
brief history of the genesis of the 
American Table. In 1843, when the 
business of life insurance really be- 
gan to take root in American soil, 
there was no domestic mortality 
table suitable for life insurance pur- 
poses. The American companies, in 
their early years, therefore, bor- 
rowed and used mortality tables 
from England, where scientific life 
insurance had been practiced since 
1762. But it was soon recognized 
that a study should be made of the 
mortality of American insured lives. 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE 
F.F.A., F.A.I.A. 


This was undertaken by Sheppard 
Homans, the famous American Ac- 
tuary, who had joined the Mutual 
Life in 1855. As a result, Mr. 
Homans produced, about 1861, a 
new mortality table which reflected 
the experience of the Mutual Life, 
and came to be known as the Ameri- 
can Experience Table. It is under- 
stood that the table dealt with in- 
sured lives which had been five or 
more years on the books. This, of 
course, was the proper data to use, 
as will be explained later. 

Now, for the purpose of showing 
by actual figures how fair and 
reasonable to the policyholder the 


Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


use of the American Table con- 
tinued to be, we have prepared two 
exhibits marked Table A and Table 
B. There is little use in just saying 
that the companies did not use the 
American Table to over-charge the 
public. We must show that they did 
not. 


CSO Table 


Before we start to use Table A to 
justify the American Table, an ex- 
planation of its columns should be 
given. We have mentioned the 
genesis of the American Table. We 
shall now touch lightly upon the 
composition of the CSO Table. Let 
us start with Column 4, in which for 
every tenth age the mortality rate of 
the CSO Table is shown. The CSO 
Table is composed of a “‘basic table” 
(Column 2), and a_ contingency 
margin (Column 3). The “basic 
table” approximates to the mortality 
of the decade 1930 to 1940 when 
there was neither war nor epidemic 
of any note. The actuaries who 
constructed the CSO Table knew 
that it would not be safe to base in- 
surance contracts, guaranteed for 
many years into the future, on the 
mortality of such a favorable period. 
The actuaries knew from past ex- 
perience that at intervals epidemics 
and other adversities will come 
along, and that, therefore, a con- 
tingency margin as shown in Col- 
umn 3 must be put into a usable 
mortality table. This contingency 
margin has to be husbanded in a 
contingency fund against the pos- 
sibility of mortality in any one year, 
or succession of years, greatly ex- 
ceeding the favorable mortality of 
1930 to 1940. We thus see that not 
only the American Table but also 
the CSO Table, in lesser degree, 
had to have a mortality margin. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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For those who are mathematically 
inclined it may be stated that the 
contingency margin of the CSO 
Table in Column 3 represents 5% 
of the reciprocal of the expectation 
of life taken from the basic table. 

Next, in order to indicate how 
really out of date the American 
Table has become, while at the same 
time showing how true it was to 
the mortality of insured lives when 
originally published, Columns 5, 
6, 7 and 8 of Table A have been set 
up. 

First, in order to show the present 
degree of out-of-dateness, the CSO 
Table in Column 4 has been used 
as the measuring rod. As a result 
we see the surplus mortality of the 
American Table in Column 5. But 
note how little surplus mortality 
exists between the ages of 55 and 
65. The margin indeed falls to ten 
cents per $1,000 at age 60. 

The mortality margins begin to 
noticeably increase again after age 
65, and reach the apparently huge 
margin of 603.79 per 1,000 at age 
95. But then it has to be remembered 
that the mortality plays only upon 
the net amount at risk, which at 
age 95, in the case of the Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 35, would 
only be about 54, or 5.4% of the 
original insurance; so instead of a 
mortality margin of approximately 
604, there would really only be one 
of about 33. Further, very few 
people live to age 95, and the effect 










on the premiums payable between 
age 35 and age 96 would be less than 
one-tenth of a cent per annum on a 
$1,000 policy, using the CSO Table 
and 3% interest. 

Later on in connection with Table 
B we shall explain how the mor- 
tality margins indicated in Column 
5 were largely used by the compa- 
nies for expenses instead of being 
charged against the policyholder for 
insurance. 


Accurate at Issue 


Second, we come to Columns 6, 7 
and 8 of Table A, which show how 
closely the American Table, when 
originally published, agreed with 
other contemporary mortality tables 
derived from the experience of in- 
sured lives. Column 7, the Actu- 
aries’ Table, was made up from 
the experience of Seventeen British 
Offices, ending in 1837. It appar- 
ently included lives from date of 
medical examination. The effect 
of including these newly selected 
lives was to lower the apparent 
average rates of mortality at the 
younger ages where the greatest 
volume of new business comes in. 
This same feature seems to be true 
of the Thirty American Offices 
Table, Column 8. If the effect of 


young, freshly examined lives at 
the early ages in the Thirty Ameri- 
can Offices Table is allowed for, it 
will be observed how closely it cor- 
responds to Mr. Sheppard Homans’ 
American Experience Table. Mr. 


Table A. Showing (1) How Part of the Mortality of the "American Table" Was Available for Expenses in Recent 
Years, and (2) How Closely the "American Table," When Originally Published, Agreed With Other Contem- 
porary Mortality Tables Derived from the Experience of Insured Lives. 


(“Mortality” means rate of mortality per thousand) 





Homans was an unusually wise man, 
He knew that it was wrong to group 
together, for mortality purposes, 
lives of the same attained age with- 
out regard to the time elapsed since 
selection. He consequently, as we 
are led to believe, did not put lives 
into the material of his table until 
they had been 5 years or more on 
the books. Thus, for example, at 
attained age 35, only those who had 
taken out policies at age 30 or 
younger were included. In this way 
Mr. Homans dealt with approxi- 
mately homogeneous groups of in- 
sured lives at each attained age. In 
the practical use of his table for 
premiums the saving in mortality of 
lives which had been insured for 
less than 5 years was used to help 
to pay off initial expenses or for 
building a mortality contingency 
fund. A mortality table based upon 
lives on which the initial selection 
has worn off is technically known 
as an ultimate table. The CSO Table 
is also an ultimate table because its 
basic table is an ultimate table. 


Table B 


We pass now to Table B, which 
shows how the extra mortality 
within the old American Table was 
used as an expense and contingency 
margin and not to over-charge the 
policyholder for his insurance. 

The first point to be grasped in 
studying this table is that the non- 
participating premium charged to 
the policyholder for an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 35 was 





American 
Table Comparative Mortality Tables 
Composition of Commissioners’ Table Mortality American Actuaries’ Thirty Amer. 
Basic Table Contin- CSO Margin Table Table Offices’ 
Mortality gency Mortality Available Mortality Mortality Mortality 
Age 1930-1940 Margin 1941 for expns 1861 1837 1874 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ee 1.74 1.14 2.88 5.18 8.06 7.77 7.03 
Neh die dias oratasohem 3.15 1.44 4.59 4.36 8.95 9.29 8.21 
eee 6.69 1.92 8.61 2.55 11.16 12.21 11.20 
Rares 15.24 2.74 17.98 59 18.57 21.66 18.93 
gi ance Saas stele 35.37 4.27 39.64 49 40.13 44.08 38.64 
es carate maser 81.23 741 88.64 5.73 94.37 95.56 87.79 
ee 179.54 14.59 194.13 41.42 235.55 205.10 203.63 
Perens Se aicca ais 3. 37.91 396.21 603.79 1000.00 584.27 500.00 
























Col. 2. The Basic Table represents approximately the average mortality of life insurance companies in the United States be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 when there was no war or epidemic of any note. 


Col. 4. 1941 was the date of publication of the Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary (CSO) Table. _ ; : 
Cols. 6, 7 and 8. The dates in these columns indicate, in each case, the end of the period of years of experience from which the 


table was drawn. 
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Table B. Showing How the Extra Mortality Within the Old “American Table" 
Was Used by Companies as an Expense and Contingency Margin. Ordi- 
nary Life insurance $1,000 at age 35 with annual premium of 19.71. 


Component Parts 
of 1,000 policy 
Amt of 
Protec- 
tion Premium 
(4) (5) (6 
988.24 8.55 
976.09 8.57 
963.55 8.60 
950.61 8.64 
937.27 8.69 


Reserve 
end of 
Year 
(3) 
11.76 
23.91 
36.45 
49.39 
62.73 


Practical application of Amer. Table Mortality 


Component Parts of 
Net Level Prem 19.91 CSO 
Amer. Table Deposit Protec- 
Protection to tion 
Reserve Premium 
) (7) 
11.36 4.43 
11.34 4.70 
11.31 4.98 
11.27 5.28 
11.22 5.61 


Sur- 
Charge Ex- 
of pense 
American etc. by CSO 
Table Loading Table 
(8) (9) (10) 
4.12 -.20 3.92 
3.87 -.20 3.67 
3.62 -.20 3.42 
3.36 -.20 3.16 
3.08 -.20 2.88 


Margin in 
Premium 
of 19.71 


Col. 8. The surcharge is based on the assumption that the CSO Table provides enough to build a mortality contingency fund for 
epidemics and the effects of war as well as “normal” year by year mortality. 


Col. 9 Observe that the expense loading was actually negative because of the margin within the American Table itself. 


The above table is based on the American Experience Table with 314% interest. Observe that the policy premium of 19.71 is actu- 
ally less than the American Table net level premium of 19.91. 


only 19.71 per 1,000, or 20 cents 
less than the American Experience 
31% net rate. This was the gross 
premium which some companies 
were actually charging around the 
year 1929, 

The columns in Table B should 
have some explanation. Observe 
how the $1,000 policy resolves itself 
into two parts, imcreasing reserve, 
Column 3, and decreasing amount 
of protection, Column 4, the two 
columns always totaling 1,000. 

In Column 5 we have the mor- 
tality charge by the American Table 
for the amount of protection in 
Column 4, Column 5 is the protec- 
tion element in the premium which, 
together with the deposit element in 
Column 6, year by year, makes up 
the level net premium of 19.91. 


Modern Mortality 


In Column 7 we move over to 
modern mortality. We apply the 
CSO Table to the amount of protec- 
tion in Column 4 and produce the 
CSO Charge for protection in Col- 
umn 7. We then deduct this CSO 
charge from the American Table 
charge in Column 5 and get the sur- 
charge for protection caused by the 
American Table in Column 8. 

Column 9 is the amount by which 
the companies under-cut the net pre- 
mium of 19.91 in their effort to pro- 
vide low cost insurance, and this 20 
cents is deducted from the mortality 
surcharge of the American Table in 
Column 8. Column 10 then shows 
all that was left to the companies for 
expenses, taxes and contingency 
margins over and above the mor- 
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tality of the CSO Table, except for 
surplus interest, which of course 
helped greatly in the “good old days” 
before 1930. But that surplus in- 
terest had to be anticipated from 
years far ahead because very little 
interest is earned on the small re- 
serves in the early years of a policy. 


Deficiency Reserves 


Of course, under the old law of 
20 years ago which required re- 
serves by the American Table, a 
gross premium, lower than required 
by that table, entailed the setting-up 
of deficiency reserves. The defici- 
ency reserve in the case we have 
been considering amounted to about 
3.70 per 1,000 at the December 31 
following date of policy in addition 
to the legal reserve on the net level 
premium basis. The deficiency re- 
serve was a fund carried by the 
company which released 20 cents 
each policy anniversary to bring the 
low gross premium of 19.71 up to 
the net premium of 19.91 and thus 
satisfy state requirements. If the 
CSO Table had then been operat- 
ing, such a deficiency reserve would 
not have been legally necessary be- 
cause the CSO net level premium 
with 314% interest is 17.90 per 
1,000 for an Ordinary Life policy 
issued at age 35, against the 19.91 
of the American Table. But un- 
fortunately the CSO Table with 
2% % interest, which would scarcely 
allow as much surplus interest now 
as 314% did in 1926, is 21.60, and 
there would not be the old surplus 
mortality margins of the American 
Table to help with expenses. 


It all boils down to the hard fact 
that you cannot reduce the cost of 
insurance to the public by merely 
legalizing a new mortality table. The 
cost of insurance is reduced, as it 
was in 1926, by giving the public a 
fair share of the mortality savings 
and the surplus interest, and by be- 
ing able to conduct business at a 
reasonable cost. But it would have 
helped a lot if the deficiency reserve 
had not been required. 

In the years following 1930 the 
margins in Column 10, no longer 
supported by reasonable surplus in- 
terest, if not, indeed, drawn upon 
by interest shortages, became dan- 
gerously inadequate. As a result, in 
line with the fall in the interest rate, 
the companies since 1932 have 
raised their non-participating rates 
four times. 


Misleading Yardstick Mortality 


To sum up, the American Table 
was an excellent table in its day, 
but as time went on and living condi- 
tions improved, it gradually fell out 
of date, especially at the younger 
ages. It is not so very far wrong 
at the older ages even today. It is 
something like a yardstick on which 
the inches are relatively too big at 
the lower end and where the degree 
of exaggeration gradually tapers off 
so that the inches become about 
right at the upper end. 

It was largely for this reason that 
a good many years ago the compa- 
nies began to protest strongly against 
the publication of ratios of actual to 
expected mortality. These began to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 
be omitted from the annual state- 
ments starting with 1939, 

A young company with a large 
proportion of policyholders at the 
young ages, or any company which 
was putting on a large proportion of 
new business at young ages, had the 
disadvantage of measuring an un- 
duly large part of its business against 
these exaggerated inches of the 
American Table at the young ages. 
The size of actual mortality was 
measured against exaggerated inches 
of “expected” mortality. The result 
was that active companies issuing 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
been able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth . .. based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 
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many new policies to young bread- 
winners seemed to be overcharging 
the public. The fact that so many of 
the lives also still had the favorable 
mortality due to recent selection 
made the ratio of actual to expected 
mortality or the seeming overcharge 
still more pronounced. 

Throughout this article we have 
been dealing with the investment 
plus protection type of level pre- 
mium life insurance contract, for 
such is the Ordinary Life policy in 
considerable degree. We cannot 
close the article without a reference 
to the hampering effect of the Amer- 
ican Table upon the development of 
Term insurance. In short period 
and Renewable Term insurance and 
also in the Family Income Rider and 
Income Replacement policy the de- 
posit element in the premium is 
practically non-existent. The pre- 
mium is almost wholly composed of 
protection element. 

Now it is obvious from Column 
6 of Table B that in the Ordinary 
Life policy, as far as investigated, 
only about 45% of the premium was 
protection element, leaving about 
55% deposit element. Where the 
mortality sur-charge is only on 45% 
of the premium, and commission 
and taxes on the deposit element 
can be thrown against the surcharge 
of the protection element, it is evi- 
dent that the surcharge can be 
largely eaten up in expenses, thus 
justifying the mortality surcharge. 

It has also to be remembered that 
term insurance generally has a much 
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higher policy average than the in- 
vestment-protection type. Conse- 
quently, expense pressure, apart 
from commission and taxes, is much 
less per 1,000. It becomes the more 
difficult, therefore, to defend a mor- 
tality surcharge. And term insur- 
ance, because of its small legal re- 
serves, is little bothered with in- 
terest shortages. It seems likely, 
therefore, that with the surcharge 
in the American Table removed by 
the adoption of the CSO Table, a 
further development in Term insur- 
ance, partciularly non-participating 
Term insurance, may be expected. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


4\st Annual Meeting 

EPRESENTATIVES of the 

209 life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada now 
holding membership in the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, together with 
their many guests, will meet in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on Monday, October 7, 1946, for 
a week of deliberations, concluding 
at noon Friday, October 11. 

This will be the forty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Convention, 
and, with little doubt, the most im- 
portant gathering of life insurance 
executives in the United States dur- 
ing 1946. A record attendance is ex- 
pected. 

Returning to its pre-war basis, 
the program of the sectional and 
general sessions is as follows: 

Monday, October 7—Legal Sec- 
tion, Financial Section. 

Tuesday, October 8—Legal Sec- 
tion, Financial Section, Industrial 
Section. 

Wednesday, October 9—General 
sessions of the Convention. 

Thursday, October 10—Agency 
Section, General session of the Con- 
vention. 

Friday, October 11—General ses- 
sion of the Convention. 

Details of an outstanding pro- 
gram are rapidly taking final form. 
The platform of the Convention’s 
annual meeting is a leading life in- 
surance forum on which, at this 
forty-first annual meeting, an em- 
inent array of speakers will discuss 
many vital problems of prime cur- 
rent interest. 
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UNDERWRITING 


Foreign Travel and Residence 


i5W United States life insurance 

companies write business in for- 
eign countries but they are all called 
upon at times to underwrite Ameri- 
can citizens who travel abroad for 
one purpose or another. 

\mericans have a reputation for 
being ready travelers. Prior to the 
war the American tourist was a 
familiar sight outside his own coun- 
try, throughout Europe and in the 
several parts of the Orient. But 
most travelers have confined their 
travels to the United States. This 
country has provided enough interest 
because of its size, its scenic variety 
and its natural wonders, to which 
have been added man made marvels 
such as skyscraper cities, giant 
dams, etc., to keep people here and 
to have given rise to the slogan “See 
America First.” 

The desire for travel is probably 
a universal human characteristic. 
It is more evident among us Ameri- 
cans because the “wanderlust” can 
be gratified more easily. More of 
our people have the wherewithal to 
travel, in money, in a family auto- 
mobile, in available vacation time, 
than people in any other country in 
the world. Our domestic transpor- 
tation facilities are unequalled in 
their systems of automobile high- 
ways, railroads, bus lines and, now, 
the rapidly expanding airlines. 
Thus we have developed a habit of 
travel which was suspended tem- 
porarily under the demands and 
necessities of the war years. 


Expand in Future 


I expect that we shall see a ready 
resumption of this habit. In fact, 
it is already evident as far as domes- 
tic travel is concerned. Observers 
report America on the go as never 
before. We shall probably see all 
pre-war travel records surpassed if 
that has not already come to pass. 

In my opinion this habit of 
travel and its resumption on an un- 
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precedented scale will carry over 
into the foreign field. Among the 
several possible contributing fac- 
tors, two important ones are rather 
obvious. 

First, many millions of the men 
and women who served in the 
Armed Forces have spent some time 
outside the United States, touching 
a wide range of climates and civili- 
zations. Their experiences were not 
always pleasant, even aside from 
combat, and many may have no de- 
sire to return to those places or to 
travel to other foreign countries. 
But many others must have had 
their appetite whetted for foreign 
travel. Some of the mystery and, 
perhaps, apprehension about the 
strangeness of foreign lands have 
been lifted and these persons are 








Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


likely to be more ready than they 
would have been otherwise to travel 
abroad, whether for business or 
pleasure. . 
The second factor is the develop- 
ment of air transportation and its 
emphasis on expansion of world 
routes. Both the speed of air travel 
and the lower costs that must re- 
sult therefrom are powerful induce- 
ments toward traveling abroad. 


Traveling Business Men 


Understandingly, life insurance 
companies are interested in the for- 
eign travel picture since it may pre- 
sent some hazards to their risks. In 
general, they are little concerned 
with the tourist or pleasure traveler. 
His trips are usually of short dura- 
tion and along the well-trodden 
paths. His modes of transportation 
now include the airplane, but its 
rapid development during and since 
the war has brought air travel to 
the point where even transoceanic 
flying, provided it is on regular 
transport lines, is considered safe 
enough by most companies to cover 
at standard rates. 

The business man traveling to 
foreign countries presents a special 
underwriting problem. His trips 
may be periodic and of such dura- 
tion and frequency that he spends 
a large portion of his time outside 
the United States. In many in- 
stances he may contract to stay 
abroad for a definite period of any- 
where up to five years. Important 
considerations in such cases are the 
particular countries to which the 
risk in question is going, where he 
will reside, how long he will remain, 
the climate, the existing health and 
sanitary conditions, and_ political 
conditions in so far as they may 
endanger the lives of foreigners. 

We shall in all probability see an 
increased drive for foreign busi- 
ness by American business concerns 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


and with it much traveling by 
American representatives to all 
parts of the world, especially those 
accessible by air transportation. 

It has generally been the practice 
of American life insurance compa- 
nies, and still is, to underwrite 
freely business travelers to the more 
habitable and settled regions of the 
world. Short trips of less than 
three months duration are usually 
underwritten without extra _pre- 
mium. Longer trips may require an 
extra premium varying with the 
extent of tropical exposure in the 
countries visited and with the degree 
of their development from the 
standpoint of sanitation, health, and 
safety. Insurance experience on such 
risks is limited but what is available 
has shown extra mortality among 
Americans resident in some foreign 
countries to justify extra premiums. 

There has been some thought that 
American insurance companies have 
been too conservative in their un- 
derwriting of foreign travel risks. 
This may well be since there is a 
natural tendency to be cautious and, 
therefore, conservative with hazards 
about which we do not know too 
much. There appear to be several 
reasons why a more liberal attitude 
may now be in order. 

1. There is better knowledge of 
foreign places, acquired largely 
through our widespread military 
operations. 

2. There is also actual improve- 
ment of health and sanitary condi- 
tions in many foreign countries, 
carried out either by our military 
personnel or by native authorities 
as a result of the example set by 
our military. 

3. Better transportation and 
greater travel, by pulling the world 
closer together, will bring to less 
developed areas the ideas and facili- 
ties of the more advanced countries. 

4. Speedier and less costly air 
travel will tend toward more fre- 
quent trips home and reduce the 
debilitating effects on the individual 
of prolonged stays in the tropics 
and in strange civilizations. 

I think we are likely to see from 
now on a more ready acceptance of 
the foreign travel or residence risk 
and at a lower level of extra pre- 
miums in many instances. 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


Jncome Taxation of Life Jusurance Proceeds 


N THESE days of very high sur- 
taxes, it is more important than 
ever to be familiar with the present 
law insofar as it pertains to the in- 
come taxation of life insurance pro- 
In the thought that even a 
brief discussion might shed some 
current light, without endeavoring 
to comprehensively delve into all 
the aspects of this problem, a num- 
ber of, the more significant ques- 
tions are herein raised and reviewed. 
Thus, we ask, for example, are life 
insurance proceeds subject to in- 
come tax? If so, under what cir- 
cumstances? If such proceeds are 
exempt from income taxation, on 
what basis are they so exempt? Can 
otherwise tax exempt proceeds be 
made subject to income taxation? 


ceec ls. 


Proceeds Exempt as a General Rule 


As a general rule, it can be stated 
that life insurance proceeds are ex- 
empt from income taxation at the 
time of the death of an insured. 
This is only a general rule, however, 
and must be applied in light of the 
specific phraseology of the statute. 
To understand the relevant law, we 
must first examine its basic founda- 
tion. 

Section 21 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code deals with, and defines 
net income. Section 22 is captioned, 
“Gross Income.” Under Section 
22(a), we find the general definition 
of Gross Income, and under Section 
22(b), the caption, 
from Gross Income.”’ 


“Exclusions 
In determin- 
ing what constitutes a taxpayer's 
net taxable income, first certain ex- 
clusions are made; exemptions are 
taken into consideration, and other 
deductions are considered. Insofar as 
exclusions are concerned, it is to 
be pointed out that these items exist 
only because the law so provides, 
for within the purview of the Six- 
teenth Amendment, Congress is au- 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


thorized and empowered to impose 
a tax on income “from whatever 
source derived.” 

Under Section 22(b) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, the first 
sub-paragraph falling under the one 
captioned, “Exclusions from Gross 
Income,” we find the following: 

“(1) Life Insurance-—Amounts 
received under a life insurance con- 
tract paid by reason of the death of 
the insured, whether in a single sum 
or otherwise (but if such amounts 
are held by the insurer under an 
agreement to pay interest thereon, 
the interest payments shall be in- 
cluded in gross income) ;” 

The language of the law is to be 
strictly construed. The terminology 
above cited states that amounts re- 
ceived under a life insurance con- 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


tract paid by reason of the death of 
the insured, shall be excluded from 
gross income. The important words 
to note, are: “by reason of the death 
of the insured.” Where life insur- 
ance proceeds are paid for reason 
other than the death of the insured, 
they are not excludable from gross 
income. While this is a simple state- 
ment of the law, it pertains in many 
varied and complicated situations. 
Where the insurance proceeds are 
payable by reason of the death of 
the insured, they are exempt, and 
where they are not, some income 
taxation of the proceeds might very 
well result. 

The law states: whether payable 
“in a single sum or otherwise,” and 
under the amended Regulations, 
flowing from Treasury Decision 
5515, recently promulgated, it is 
now no longer of any consequence 
whether the insured or the bene- 
ficiary makes the election with re- 
spect to the manner in which the 
proceeds shall be paid. 

Thus, under the law, as amended, 
even if the proceeds are payable 
over a period of time with accre- 
tions being added to the face value 
of the contract, no part of the in- 
stallment payments are subject to 
income taxes in the hands of the 
recipient. 

Certain forms of insurance are 
looked upon as investments. Within 
the contemplation of the tax law, 
both annuity and endowment con- 
tracts are so viewed. Such policies 
are considered in different manners 
for income tax purposes. 


Annuities 


Annuities receive specialized 
treatment under the income tax law. 
Section 22(b)—(2)—A which con- 
cerns such contracts, reads as fol- 
lows: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


“Amounts received as an annuity 
under an annuity or endowment 
contract shall be included in gross 
income; except that there shall be 
excluded from gross income the ex- 
cess of the amount received in the 
taxable year over an amount equal 
to 3 per centum of the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for 
such annuity (whether or not paid 
during such year), until the aggre- 
gate amount excluded from gross 
income under this chapter or prior 
income tax laws in respect of such 


annuity equals the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for 
such annuity.” 

The language as above quoted, 
appears somewhat technical on first 
reading. Actually, it is not too dif- 
ficult to comprehend. It can be il- 
lustrated as follows: 


An Example 


Assume an insured purchases a 
refund annuity providing for a 
$1,600 annual payment to him be- 
ginning in ten years, at a net pre- 
mium cost of $20,000. When he 
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begins to receive the $1,600 pay- 


















































































































































ments, he does not report the en- Whit 
tire sum as income. Rather, he looks whic 
to his cost, which, in the illustra. ‘eat? ‘ 
tion given, is $20,000 and reports from * 
3% of his cost, or $600 as income. whet ’ 
This, the insured-annuitant does i !° 
each year, thereby annually exclud-§ Pre" 
ing $1,000 from the total annual S!8"°° | 
$1,600 received. Noting that the an- languag 
nual sum excluded by the annuitant !WS 
is $1,000, it is to be observed that" !" | 
it will take a period of twenty years valuabl 
before the annuitant will recover his § ™°"' ° 
entire cost income tax free. There- *": ‘ 
after, the entire sum received will @ "@* ‘ 
comprise reportable income by him, the act 
tion al 
Endowment Contracts —— 
paid by 
The income taxing of endowment § &™P' 
policies is based upon increased g $@Ph 
value or appreciation. Thus, if an 
insured purchases an endowment 
contract which over a period of ten Assi 
years, costs him $10,000, and upon § snort 
maturity of the contract, receives B jhe pi 
$12,000, he will have received $2,- = 
000 in excess of the sums expended. 9 guts. 
In this case, the sums received ex- case. 








ceeding the premiums or considera- 
tion paid by $2,000, this $2,000 
must be included by the insured in 
his gross taxable income in the tax- 
able year when received. The spe- 
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cific applicable law reads as fol- ll 
lows ; : sumpt 
In general—Amounts received B jure | 
(other than amounts paid by reason § yy ;, 
of the death of the insured and in- daugh 
terest payments on such amounts When 
and other than amounts received as B ¢jain 
annuities) under a life insurance or B aceret 
endowment contract, but if such § 7), 
amounts (when added to amounts § jana. 
received before the taxable year un- § the y 
der such contract) exceed the ag- prem 
gregate premiums or consideration § 4... 
paid (whether or not paid during nti 
the taxable year) then the excess Th 
shall be included in gross income.” the 
divid 

Assignment of Life Insurance Policies J 1; 
: ! write 

There exists no more important J |...) 
aspect of income taxation of life # 9; ), 
insurance than that which pertains for + 
to assignments of life insurance pol- ary 
icies. Herein prevails a very dan- i 
gerous and unstudied practice which polic 
costs taxpayers thousands upon first 
thousands of dollars in income taxes inl 
unnecessarily. such 
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While life insurance proceeds 
which are payable by reason of the 
death of the insured are exempt 
from income taxes, this is not true 
where there has been an assignment 
for valuable consideration with 
premiums paid thereafter by the as- 
signee or transferee. The technical 
language of the law reads as fol- 
lows 

“In the case of a transfer for a 
yaluable consideration, by assign- 
ment or otherwise, of a life insur- 
ance, endowment, or annuity con- 
tract, or any interest therein, only 
the actual value of such considera- 
tion and the amount of the pre- 
miums and other sums subsequently 
paid by the transferee shall be ex- 
empt from taxation under para- 
graph (1) or this paragraph.” 


Tax Study Necessary 


Assignments by insureds of life 
insurance policies without study of 
the prospective tax consequences, 
have led to some very serious re- 
sults. Here’s what happened in one 
case. Mr. H. had a $10,000 policy 
on his life on which he had paid 
$1,600 in insurance premiums. He 
assigned the policy to his wife, in 
consideration of her reimbursing 
him for the amount of the pre- 
miums expended, and upon her as- 
sumption of the payment of fu- 
ture premiums. Thereafter, Mrs. 
H. transferred the policy to her 
daughter for love and affection. 
When Mr. H. died, his daughter 
claimed the $10,200 (proceeds plus 
accretion) to be entirely tax-free. 
The Commissioner, on the other 
hand, contended, and was upheld in 
the view that only $1,600, plus the 
premiums paid after the insured’s 
assignment were exempt from in- 
come taxes. 

The question of assignments and 
the serious consequences to both in- 
dividuals and corporations is one 
which has been reviewed by the 
Writer in greater detail. It is too 
vital a problem to consider by way 
of brief comment. Suffice to say, 
for the purposes of the few remarks 
made on this subject in this particu- 
lar article, that no life insurance 
policy should be assigned without 
first taking cognizance of all of the 
possible income tax consequences of 
such transaction. 
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United Life And Accident Insurance Company 


CONCORD, N. H. 
ee @ @ 


Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 


@ HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date 
of total disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ ACCIDENT BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months from first day of total dis- 
ability. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$200 for 3 months from first day of total dis- 
ability either by accident or sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 


These Policies are What the Public Wants and Needs. 


e @ ®@ 
For Details Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mgr. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 
producers: 


Arizona Missouri 

Illinois Nebraska 

Indiana Ohio 

lowa Oklahoma 

Kansas Texas 

Maryland Virginia 
District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 
fidential. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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“Tf he gets in he'll sell me... you get rid of him”) *< 
be sound. Only rarely was there any evidence of resent: ives 
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If you sell life insurance the headline tells a familiar 
story. Too frequently men who need your advice put off 
seeing you. You know the risks they run; so do they. 

So you have to decide: “What is the sensible and prac- 
tical way to handle these situations? Should you keep on 
trying to persuade prospects to see you, even in their _ good service to those who need life insurance. port 
own interest?” sura 

Here at the John Hancock we have some answers to ye 
these questions. Recently we had an outside organiza- Pees 
tion interview a number of life insurance buyers and romana cl Sain lette 
prospective buyers. Almost invariably those interviewed Insurance in pan Lire Inewnancs Conran that 
commented that life insurance agents are performing a $7 S36 618.763 


oF Boston, MaSsacnusetts | 
sihe 
_ GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
$7,256,618,763 Chairman of the Board President 
most important service, that their advice is believed to Z Sept 


ment because of persistence. 
These are a few of the many reasons why we look te 
a still finer future for the life insurance business. An¢§ [su 


. ° . ora 
why we spend time and thought helping our agents give 
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HE Life Insurance Committee 

has adopted a revised Definition 

and revised Standard Provisions 
for Group Life Insurance policies 
to replace the 1917 Definition and 
Standard Provisions which have re- 
mained unchanged since adoption. 
This Committee recommends that 
the revised Definition and the re- 
vised Standard Provisions which 
are attached to this report be adopted 
by the Association. 

This work in connection with the 
revision of the Group Life Defini- 
tion and Standard Provisions com- 
menced in December, 1944, at our 
New York meeting. In June, 1945, 
at St. Paul a progress report was 
made and last December at Grand 
Rapids the Life Insurance Com- 
mittee outlined in its report, which 
was adopted, certain fundamental 
principles of Group Life insurance 
underwriting. The revised Defini- 
tion and Standard Provisions are in 
accord with these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 


Two Public Hearings 


The Life Insurance Committee 
has held two public hearings since 
last December in connection with 
this Group Life matter. Both were 
in Chicago and both were largely 
attended by Insurance Department 
representatives and by representa- 
tives of the industry. Following the 
February 8-9 meeting the Sub- 
Committee rendered a report which 
recommended the submission to all 
Insurance Departments of a draft 
of a revised Group Life Definition 
and Standard Provisions. This re- 
port was adopted and the Life In- 
surance Committee sent out on 
March 5, 1946 a printed draft of 
a revised Definition and Standard 
Provisions together with a detailed 
letter of explanation and a request 
that comments and suggestions be 
submitted by March 31. Later the 
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Life Insurance Committee also sent 
out to all Insurance Departments a 
parallel column comparison of the 
revised Definition and Standard 
Provisions and the 1917 Definition 
and Standard Provisions. 

Replies were received from many 
Insurance Departments and a digest 
of all of these replies was mailed to 
all Departments on April 22. These 
comments and suggestions were in- 
deed helpful and were quite varied. 

The second public hearing was on 
May 1, 1946 and, as indicated, was 
largely attended by interested par- 
ties. On May 2, 1946 the Life In- 
surance Committee, in executive 
session, adopted a revised Group 
Life Insurance Definition and _ re- 
vised Standard Provisions. These 
were again printed, the draft being 
dated May 15, 1946, and thereafter 
mailed to all Insurance Departments 
and to other interested parties. 

The Committee has made every 
endeavor to keep every Commis- 
sioner and all other interested parties 
informed from time to time as to all 
of its proceedings. Everyone has 
had an opportunity to be heard and 
we are pleased that we do not again 
have to make another progress re- 
port. 


Revised Group Definitions 


The revised Group Life Defini- 
tion and Standard Provisions, sub- 
mitted with this report, may not 
please everyone. The Definition and 
Standard Provisions have been 
drafted with a great deal of care 
and, as indicated, with the aid of 
suggestions from many members of 
this Association as well as from in- 
dustry representatives. In a sense 
the result represents a compromise 
and like all compromises, not all will 
be entirely satisfied. There will be 
those who feel that the Definition 
and Standard Provisions are too 
stringent and there will be others 





who think that more restrictions 
should be imposed. However, the 
Definition and Standard Provisions 
adopted by our Committee represent, 
we believe, a reasonable compromise 
of the opinions of all interested 
parties. 

The Definition gave us the most 
trouble. There is full agreement 
that the Definition should not be 
limited to our 1917 Definition, which 
recognizes only employee coverage. 
Practically every one of the seven- 
teen states which have compre- 
hensive Group Life Insurance 
statutes have definitions which rec- 
ognize, in addition, Group Creditor 
coverage and Labor Union cover- 
age, and we would not be realistic 
if we did not recognize these also. 
We have done so. In addition, the 
revised Definition contains a fourth 
classification which permits a Group 
Life policy to be issued to the trus- 
tee of a fund established by two or 
more employers in the same indus- 
try or by two or more labor unions, 
provided the cost is borne entirely 
by the employer. 

There is a substantial agreement 
that the four types of Group insur- 
ance recognized in the Definition are 
sound; and the Committee recog- 
nizes that under special circum- 
stances other types may be written 
on a sound and otherwise satisfac- 
tory basis. 

The matter of limits in amount of 
insurance has been a troublesome 
one. No state as yet has provided 
any limit except for Group Credi- 
tor coverage, where the limit is, 
generally speaking, $10,000, with 
some states having lower limits. 
The Standard Definition which the 
Committee adopted places a $5.000 
limit on Group Creditor coverage 
and a $20,000 limit on other Group 
coverages. While there is room for 
difference of oninion, we believe 
(Continued on the next page) 
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these limits are in the public interest. 

The minimum number of lives in 
the Standard Definition has been re- 
duced from 50 to 25 in accordance 
with the action taken by 7 of the 17 
states which have comprehensive 
Group Life insurance laws. 

The Standard Provisions adopted 
in 1917 have been revised drastic- 
ally. The changes are designed to 
incorporate desirable improvements 
heretofore made by various states 
since 1917 in their Group Life In- 





































































































surance statutes and to clarify pro- 
visions which have resulted in un- 
necessary litigation. Every one of 
the 1917 Standard Provisions has 
been revised, some materially. 
Perhaps the most troublesome 
point in connection with the Stand- 
ard Provisions concerns the matter 
of notice of termination of insur- 
ance to the employee whose employ- 
ment has terminated. There is no 
entirely satisfactory solution to this 
problem because in the usual case 
the insurer does not know that the 
employment has terminated until 





































































































and tendencies; 























Life insurance. 
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A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


execution 
responsibility today depends, to a 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Gounded 1567 


of this three-fold 


great 
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weeks or months thereafter. We 
have endeavored to meet this prob- 
lem by providing a 45-day conver- 
sion period with free coverage dur- 
ing the period. This is in lieu of any 
provision for notice. 

In the past there has been con- 
siderable discussion concerning the 
possibility of an employer receiving 
in dividends and other refunds more 
than such employer contributed to- 
wards the cost of the Group Life 
coverage and also concerning the 
matter of rebate with respect to 
Group Life insurance issued to cred- 
itors. The Committee is of the 
opinion that legislation on these 
points should be proposed but that 
this legislation should not be a part 
of the Standard Definition or Stand- 
ard Provisions. 

The Definition and Standard Pro- 
visions are designed for so-called 
Permanent Plan Group Insurance 
as well as Group insurance issued 
on the yearly renewable term plan. 

The Definition and Standard Pro- 
visions for Group Life insurance 
which your Committee has adopted 
represent the work of many persons 
during the last year and a half and 
these are now offered with the rec- 
ommendation that they be approved 
by the Association to be used as a 
guide to states adopting Group Life 
insurance legislation for the first 
time or revising existing laws. 


Definition 


No policy of group life insurance shall 
be delivered in this state unless it con- 
forms to one of the following descrip- 
tions : 

(1) A policy issued to an employer, or 
to the trustees of a fund established by 
an employer, which employer or trustees 
shall be deemed the policyholder, to in- 
sure employees of the employer for the 
benefit of persons other than the em- 
ployer, subject to the following require- 
ments : 

(a) The employees eligible for in- 
surance under the policy shall be all of 
the employees of the employer, or all of 
any class or classes thereof determined by 
conditions pertaining to their employ- 
ment. The policy may provide that the 
term “employees” shall include the em- 
ployees of one or more subsidiary corpo- 
rations, and the employees, individual 
proprietors, and partners of one or more 
affiliated corporations, proprietors or part- 
nerships if the business of the employer 
and of such affiliated corporations, pro- 
prietors or partnerships is under common 
control through stock ownership, con- 
tract, or otherwise. The policy may pro- 
vide that the term “employees” shall in- 
clude the individival proprietor or part- 
ners if the employer is an individual pro- 
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prietor or a partnership. The policy may 
provide that the term “employees” shall 
include retired employees. 

The premium for the policy 

paid by the policyholder, either 
from the employer’s funds or 
mntributed by him, or partly from 
inds and partly from funds con- 
i by the insured employees. No 
policy may be issued on which the entire 
premium is to be derived from funds 
contributed by the insured employees. A 
policy on which part of the premium is 
to be derived from funds contributed by 
the insured employees may be placed in 
force only if at least 75% of the then 
eligible employees, excluding any as to 
whom evidence of individual insurability 
is not satisfactory to the insurer, elect 
to make the required contributions. A 
policy on which no part of the premium 
is to be derived from funds contributed 
by the insured employees must insure all 
eligible employees, or all except any as to 
whom evidence of individual insurability 
is not satisfactory to the insurer. 

(c) The policy must cover at least 
25 employees at date of issue. 

(d) The amounts of insurance un- 
der the policy must be based upon some 
plan precluding individual selection either 
by the employees or by the employer or 
trustees. No policy may be issued which 
provides insurance on any employee which 
together with any other insurance un- 
der any group life insurance policies is- 
sued to the employer or to the trustees 
of a fund established by the employer 
exceeds $20,000. 

(2) A policy issued to a creditor, who 
shall be deemed the policyholder, to in- 
sure debtors of the creditor, subject to 
the following requirements : 

(a) The debtors eligible for insur- 
ance under the policy shall be all of the 
debtors of the creditor whose indebted- 
ness is repayable in instalments, or all 
of any class or classes thereof deter- 
mined by conditions pertaining to the 
indebtedness or to the purchase giving 
rise to the indebtedness. The policy may 
provide that the term “debtors” shall in- 
clude the debtors of one or more sub- 
sidiary corporations, and the debtors of 
one or more affiliated corporations, pro- 
prietors or partnerships if the business of 
the policyholder and of such affiliated 
corporations, proprietors or partnerships 
is under common control through stock 
ownership, contract, or otherwise. 

(b) The premium for the policy 
shall be paid by the policyholder, either 
from the creditor’s funds, or from 
charges collected from the insured debt- 
ors, or from both. A policy on which 
part or all of the premium is to be de- 
rived from the collection from the in- 
sured debtors of identifiable charges not 
required of uninsured debtors shall not 
include, in the class or classes of debtors 
eligible for insurance, debtors under ob- 
ligations outstanding at its date of issue 
without evidence of individual insurabil- 
ity unless at least 75% of the then eligible 
debtors elect to pay the required charges. 
A policy on which no part of the pre- 
mium is to be derived from the collection 
of such identifiable charges must insure 
all eligible debtors, or all except any as 
to whom evidence of individual insur- 
ability is not satisfactory to the insurer. 
__ (c) The policy may be issued only 
if the group of eligible debtors is then 
receiving new entrants at the rate of at 
least 100 persons yearly, or may reason- 
ably be expected to receive at least 100 
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new entrants during the first policy year, 
and only if the policy reserves to the in- 
surer the right to require evidence of 
individual insurability if less than 75% 
of the new entrants become insured. 

(d) The amount of insurance on the 
life of any debtor shall at no time exceed 
the amount owed by him which is repay- 
able in instalments to the creditor, or 
$5,000, whichever is less. 

(e) The insurance shall be payable 
to the policyholder. Such payment shall 
reduce or extinguish the unpaid indebt- 
edness of the debtor to the extent of such 
payment. 

(3) A policy issued to a labor union, 
which shall be deemed the policyholder, 
to insure members of such union for the 
benefit of persons other than the union 
or any of its officials, representatives or 
agents, subject to the following require- 
ments: 

(a) The members eligible for insur- 
ance under the policy shall be all of the 
members of the union, or all of any class 


\ 
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or classes thereof determined by condi- 
tions pertaining to their employment, or 
to membership in the union, or both. 
The premium for the policy 
shall be paid by the policyholder, either 
wholly from the union’s funds, or partly 
from such funds and partly from funds 
contributed by the insured members spe- 
cifically for their insurance. No policy 
may be issued on which the entire pre- 
mium is to be derived from funds con- 
tributed by the insured members specific- 
ally for their insurance. A policy on 
which part of the premium is to be de- 
rived from funds contributed by the in- 
sured members specifically for their 
insurance may be placed in force only if 
at least 75% of the then eligible members, 
excluding any as to whom evidence of 
individual insurability is not satisfactory 
to the insurer, elect to make the required 
contributions. A policy on which no part 
of the premium is to be derived from 
funds contributed by the insured mem- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Lasting Success 


Many Pacific Mutual underwriters long estab- 
lished in the field are today far exceeding their 
best records of the past. 


Striking proof that Pacific Mutual career men 


can count upon lasting sales success! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third—The“New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL ' 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / 


The 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
| New an 
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FUTURA FILING SYSTEM 


A PERSONALIZED filing system de- 
signed for use in every home and 
office has been announced by Art Steel 
Sales Corporation. The Futura multi-unit 
system is particularly suitable for an in- 
surance agency in view of its flexibility 
and economy. The basic unit of two 16 
inch deep filing cabinet drawers is pro- 
vided with a build-up feature for addi- 
tional units as necessary. The units are 
fabricated of furniture steel, electrically 
welded and equipped with four free roll- 
ing ball bearings to each drawer. The 
silver grey finish is styled to harmonize 
with any surroundings. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[) Futura Filing System 

(C1) Telephone Index 
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MAIL OPENER 





ye Roto-Sheer Company, Ltd., an. 
nounces a mail opener designed to 
save time and labor in the mail room 
and protect important mail from damage, 
Envelopes up to and including eleven 
inches can be accommodated. A guard 
protects the operator from the self. 
sharpening long-lasting cutter bar. 







































TELEPHONE INDEX 








ERE is a streamlined index that 
snaps right on any type of desk 
phone. Manufactured by the LeShore 


Corporation in sturdy non-inflammable 
plastic, it comes complete with alpha- 
betical index cards and pencil. It is at- 
tached in a moment with no tools re- 
quired and refills are always available. 

















































NEW RHYTHM TOUCH 
TYPEWRITER 


HE new post-war typewriter intro- 

duced by Underwood Corporation fea- 
tures rhythm touch, a radically new typ- 
ing action. The new machine embodies 
more functioned changes than any type- 
writer introduced by Underwood since it 
pioneered visible writing fifty years ago, 
according to the manufacturer. These 
include an accelerated typebar action, a 
new ryhthm shift for high speed positive 
changing between small and capital let- 
ters, and a new ribbon action for absolute 
accuracy. The width of the keyboard has 
been increased for greater finger ease 
and security. 





GIFT KEY CHAIN PENCIL 





HIS beautiful precision-made key 

chain pencil will make a tasteful and 
exclusive gift for your better clients. 
Designed by Apex Products Corporation, 
it fills a definite need of shoppers and 
motorists. The construction is all-metal 
with a choice of two genuine leather cov- 
erings. Packed in an individual two-toned 
jewelry-like gift case with the recipient’s 
initials on the pencil, if you like, it solves 
the problem of those who wish to remem- 
ber a number of friends or employees. 
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Squeaks, Squawks, and Oil 


He is conscientious, dependable, 

and cooperative. He is always 
on the job and during trying times 
when others use every defensible 
excuse to cover their shirking, Jones 
prides himself on “being on the 
job.” He is rarely late, never asks 
favors, does what he is told and in 
general never causes his supervisor 
any concern. Do you recognize 
him? He is unexciting; he is not 
flashy ; he even appears a little sub- 
servient in his demeanor. Good old 
dependable Jones—he will always 
be there when you want him. Oh 
yes, he has been on your payroll 
for several years but you have for- 
gotten. Do you recognize him? If 
you are lucky you have several Jones 
on your payroll. 


J )NES has led an exemplary life. 


Have you the nerve and fortitude . 


to steal a glance at Jones’ inner 
thoughts? Jones is a product of 
old-fashioned tradition. He actually 
believes that loyalty to a concern is 
important, and that promotion and 
financial reward are based on honest 
effort and good work. Did we say 
“is a product of old-fashioned tra- 
dition?” We should have said “was 
a product, etc.” Something is hap- 
pening to good old Jones. No you 
can’t see it, yet; you have to scrape 
down deep to get at it, but it’s there. 
Jones is beginning to have doubts. 
Jones has observed that there are 
several newcomers in the organiza- 
tion, hired since 1941. They don’t 
seem to care about the things Jones 
holds dear. Would you believe it 
but these newcomers come in late, 
leave early, are careless with details, 
stay home whenever they wish and 
spend interminable time in the coffee 
shop in the building. “Virtue has 
its reward” philosophized Jones in 
1942. But when the company an- 
nounced its first blanket increase 
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of 10% several years ago and every- 
one got the same reward, Jones felt 
hurt. When the second blanket 
10% increase was given to help 
cover cost of living increases, Jones 
was floored. The most undeserving 
received the same reward as he, and 
they continued without ill effect 
their independent devil-may-care 
attitude. 

Jones has it on reliable sources 
that if you want personal considera- 
tion, you've got to squeak like 
and squawk about grievances, 
threaten to quit and generally raise 
a fuss.” “The squeaky joint always 
gets the oil” say the fresh ones. This 
is about Jones, squeaks, squawks 
and oil and present day confusion. 


Unrest and Discontentment 


Jones is a fictitious character and 
the presentation is an attempt at 
sarcasm but the situation is real, 
yes very real. It is my opinion that 
some (yes, most) of the present 
day unrest and _ discontentment 
among office workers springs from 
the general failure of management 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field of 
employment agency work with a back- 
ground of insurance experience. His office 
is the only one in the United States, as 
far as we know, that deals exclusively in 
the placement of insurance personnel. 
Mr. Fergason is a well-known author and 
speaker on personnel problems and ap- 
titude testing. In this, the first of a 
series of articles, he treats a universal 
and important phase of personnel manage- 
ment. If the article raises any questions, 
Mr. Fergason will be glad to discuss his 
viewpoint with any reader. 


to pass out rewards on a less gen- 
eral basis and to use a more selective 
basis of merit reward. 

We have drifted in our thinking 
to the point that we magnify cost- 
of-living increases and the ultimate 
resulting blanket increases which in 
whole or in part offset increased 
living costs. We even believe that 
the answer to the feeling of unrest 
and disquietude is “further blanket 
increases.” Periods of rising sala- 
ries present admirable opportunities 
to revalue jobs and revalue people in 
the true light of their respective 
worth. Over the past five years 
(1941-1946) the relationship be- 
tween the value of jobs and the 
value of incumbents has become 
distorted. In many cases the rela- 
tionship is absurd. Your employees 
realize something that you do not— 
namely that these disparities cannot 
long be continued. New employees 
are being hired at rates higher than 
long-service employees are receiv- 
ing. Two employees are doing 
identical work with salaries which 
vary up to 100%. 

The overpaid employee is fearful 
that the “gravy-train” will stop. 
The underpaid employee is_ un- 
happy over the disparity. This 
sounds critical and “preachy” but 
it is fundamental—it is the basis 
of unrest which naturally follows 
periods of war strain and which 
carries along with inflation threats, 
labor shortages, material shortages 
and unbalanced economy. We do 
believe that now is the time to do 
some sound planning and thinking 
so as not to perpetuate the factors 
which cause the unrest. 

Let us discuss, briefly, a five 
point program. 

First—the first step would be a 
job analysis. This is the basic step. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Squeaks and Squawks—Continued 


It is the factual analysis of the 
jobs’ contents, and a graphic sum- 
mary of all the factors which in- 
fluence the job and job performance. 

Second—the second step would 
be the establishment of job specifi- 
cations. This is the determination 
of the specifications of an incumbent 
who should possess the qualities 
required for satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

Third—the third step would be 
job evaluation. This is the deter- 
mination of the relative values of 
jobs. In other words, if job con- 
tents are appraised and if the fac- 
tors which make job values are 
established, and if the total present 
salary cost of all jobs is redis- 
tributed to each job on the basis of 
the job’s relative value, and if these 
new job values are compared to 
present job values as expressed in 
the present salaries—the disparity 
between present salaries and salaries 
based on relative job value will be 
reflected. This will show how far 
astray the present salary scale has 
gone. This is a redistribution of 
present salaries based on factual 
analysis. It sounds complex but 
in reality it is quite simple. 

Fourth—the fourth step would 
include the development of a merit 
rating plan. Periodically, about 
every three or four months, the in- 
cumbent personnel should be rated 
to see if they have continued to 
make use of the qualities which 
originally established their personal 
value. If punctuality, attendance and 
cooperation are included in the list 
of factors upon which the rating is 
made, the deserving employees will 
be spotted against the “free riders 
of blanket gratuities.” The em- 
ployees will have definite knowledge 
upon which to base their opinions of 
their value. Sure, this will create 
problems but no more so than the 
policy of rewarding indolence by 
blanket rewards. Sure, some em- 
ployees will leave and seek other 
jobs but this turnover will be gen- 
erally confined to what might be 
called “undesirables.” The deserv- 
ing will and should get their just 
reward—the big problem is to de- 
termine with fairness but with cer- 
tainty, as far as certainty is a prod- 
uct of definiteness, who the deserv- 
ing are. Most of us have never de- 


fined just what we do expect from 
our employees by way of conduct 
and attitude. 

We deal with the problem of sala- 
ries, discipline and merit in a vague 
nebulous way, rationalizing that our 
inability to establish definite pro- 
cedures springs from the general 
inability to catalogue human nature. 

There might be a fifth step in 
the program. This step is an out- 
growth of merit rating. This step 
involves periodic planned consulta - 
tion with the employees. Merit rat- 
ing can be the vehicle by which the 
planned contact is established. Time 
and time again, employees have told 
me that they wished that it was pos- 
sible to sit down with their super- 
visors and discuss their respective 
jobs (the employees’ job) to dis- 
cuss suggestions for improvement 
of operations. Most employees 
really don’t know whether they are 
registering favorably or unfavorably 
with their organizations. One psy- 
chologist has said that most em- 
ployees would rather be censured 
than ignored, because even censor- 
ship is a tangible expression of 
negative recognition. 


Selective Rewards 


We cannot ignore the effect of 
inadequate rates of pay but let us 
not be guilty of “sloppy thinking” 
in our failure to recognize the under- 
lying currents of discontent. This 
is an old theme, heard so many times 
that we ignore its real implications. 
If we are going to raise salaries, 
see if the total contemplated raise 
can be more judiciously arrived at 
by selective reward. 

Squeaks in our business organiza- 
tion result generally from two 
causes—(1) improper fitting of 
two parts (improper selection and 
placement) and (2) faulty lubri- 
cation (inadequate salary adminis- 
tration). We have been exponents 
of scientific selection. We have seen 
what can be done by proper selec- 
tion and placement. This will reduce 
one of the causes of ‘“‘squeaks.” The 
suggested five point program will 
help reduce the other. A squawk 
is a squeak that has taken on bigger 
proportions. It too requires diag- 
nosis and remedy. It’s about time 
to give the old organization a good 
overhauling. 
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PERSONALITY 


MONG the qualities which dif- 
Pr sccataiaa the members of the 
human race few are more commonly 
quoted than the one known as per- 
sonality. Yet it can be a most elu- 
sive touchstone if it is used as a 
basis of judgment as to a man’s 
character and capacity. 

No one virtue can be so para- 
mount in the affairs of men that it 
will be sufficient without the help of 
companion virtues to cope with the 
challenge of everyday living and 
everyday business. 

Everyone has a personality. It is 
the outward expression of what the 
inner man should be. Where there 
is a variance between a man’s per- 
sonality and his real nature someone 
is going to be the loser. The man 
with the attractive manner who 
does not quite back up what is 
promised by his expressed person- 
ality will prosper for a time while 
others suffer disappointments and 
losses as the result of misplaced 
faith in him. 

On the other hand, the faithful, 
reliable type who cannot bring him- 
self to give expression to his fine 
qualities too often goes unrewarded 
for a whole lifetime. 


Key 


Despite the limited amount of 
information that can be gleaned 
from the face of a man, it remains 
the best single source (excepting 
only some previous experience) 
from which to draw conclusions of 
appraisal—because, in giving ex- 
pression to the inner man, the face 
is the prime medium. 

We like to meet people face to 
face if we are going to do business 
with them. Employers frequently 
ask for photographs of applicants 
for employment; announcements 
concerning personnel changes are 
often accompanied by photographs 
in trade magazines, and in the daily 
press. Politicians who solicit our 
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support at the polls feel that their 
pictures shown with their promises 
strengthen the appeal to the electors. 

Yet it remains true that it is more 
satisfactory to judge a man with 
whom we have had a good talk, and 
whose ever-changing facial expres- 
sions and gestures come under our 
scrutiny. Here again, however, we 
have to beware of a certain facility 
of expression which might easily 
be at variance with the man’s na- 
ture. Much will depend on watch- 
ing which man controls the inter- 
view. One observer says, and with 
some truth, “When two men meet, 
one will sell the other an idea.” 

What, then, is personality? What 
definition can we provide for it 
that will be more dependable for 
our judgments ? 


Definition 


The dictionary says personality 
is a combination of personal quali- 
ties; not one quality, such as a 
pleasant expression, or a glibness of 
tongue. 

Since there are a number of 
qualities, let us see what they might 
be. 

First, we must have intelligence. 
Without intelligence, man can be 
of little use or pleasure in society 
or business. Linked to that in second 
place is ambition. Without ambi- 
tion, which is the desire to be some- 
thing or do something worth while, 
any quality of intelligence is use- 
less. There is a great deal of in- 
telligence between the covers of 
many books, but until that intelli- 
gence is expressed in action, it lies 
dormant and renders no service. 

The third link in the chain is 
will. Will to drive one’s ambition 


and use one’s intelligence. Will to 
meet the other fellow’s ambition 
and intelligence, without which am- 
bition is merely wishfulness. 

Fourth place goes to courage. It 
takes courage to hold fast to one’s 
purposes in life; to combat other 
men’s wills, 

We now have a combination of 
four excellent qualities, all con- 
tributing to the picture of a per- 
sonable man—someone who will 
get things done; in whom we can 
have confidence that he will first 
see through the task, and then see 
the task through. 


Element Needed 


But are they enough? Let us 
doubt it still. All of these qualities 
are too near to nature. They are 
the instruments of our greeds, our 
selfishness and our love of power. 
The criminal may have intelligence, 
ambition, will and courage, yet he 
will hardly conform to our ideal of 
personality. 

Nature in the raw can be cruel 
and bitter, and woe betide the man 
whose nature is stronger than his 
character. 

So there is one more quality 
needed. Without it courage is 
merely nerve. True courage is that 
quality that endures through to 
results. Its chief source lies in the 
belief that one’s course of action is 
sincere and right. 

So we need the quality of sin- 
cerity. The virtue that determines 
our will to do the right thing is 
genuineness. The salesman who 
knows his product is of genuine 
value, has a source for the courage 
to do a good job. 

All the essential elements com- 
bined represent character. The man 
of sterling character will usually be 
regarded by others as having a 
pleasing and forceful personality. 

Reprinted from the Toronto 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge. 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Excessive Payment and Receipt of 
Life Insurance Premiums as Carrying 
Additional Insurance Benefits. 


QUITABLE Life Assurance 

Society of the United States on 
December 2, 1911, issued its life 
insurance policy to William Robert 
Dabney, providing for the payment 
of $50.00 per month to insured’s 
wife, Kate V. Dabney for twenty 
years after the insured’s death, and 
as much longer as she should live, 
and it provided further that if the 
beneficiary should predecease the 
insured, he should have the right to 
name a new beneficiary, whose bene- 
fits would be limited to a monthly 
income of $50.00 for twenty years 
only, and if no new beneficiary 
should survive the insured, the pol- 
icy would operate as an ordinary 
life policy, payable to the estate of 
the insured in the amount of a com- 
muted value of $9,194.40. The an- 
nual premium was $322.92, except 
if the named beneficiary should pre- 
decease the insured, the premium 
thereafter would be reduced to 


$303.48. 


The insured became insane some 
time during 1912, and was legally 
so adjudged and remained so until 
the time of his death. No guardian, 
however, was appointed for him. 
After the insured became insane, the 
premiums to and including that due 
November 17, 1921 were paid by 
the beneficiary’s brother. Failure to 
pay the premium due November 17, 
1922 resulted in the lapse of the pol- 
icy as of that date. The named bene- 
ficiary died January 18, 1918. No 
new beneficiary was named. The in- 
sured died May 15, 1936. 


C. D. Poindexter, administrator 
of the insured’s estate, sued to re- 
form the policy to make the com- 
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muted value thereof $9,070.89 in- 
stead of $9,194.40; and to determine 
that the annual premium was 
$318.87 instead of $322.92 during 
the life of the named beneficiary, 
and $299.43 instead of $303.48 after 
her death, with other changes neces- 
sarily resulting from such reforma- 
tion. 

The trial court found that the 
policy should be reformed as prayed 
for and that there are in the hands 
of the insurance company the fol- 
lowing sums which are applicable to 
the purchase of an additional term 
of insurance: 

(1) The sum of $75.48, being the 
dividend to which the insured was 
entitled at the end of the last year 
for which the premium was paid; 

(2) The sum of $53.44, being the 
aggregate of eleven overpayments 
of $4.05 each, calculated from the 
reduction of the annual premiums 
by reformation of the policy in that 
respect, with 3 per cent compound 
interest to the time the policy lapsed ; 
and 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


(3) The sum of $98.70, being the 
aggregate of four excess payments 
of premium in the amount of $19.44 
each, after the death of the original 
beneficiary, and the excess payment 
of $1.68 per year during the bene- 
ficiary’s lifetime, by reason of the 
erroneous statement of her age in 
the policy, with like compound in- 
terest to the date of the lapse of 
the policy. 

The West Virginia Court of Ap- 
peals reversed and remanded the 
case, saying that they are unable to 
find any substantial basis for the 
reformation of the policy. The 


Court held that in the absence of 
accident, fraud or mutual mistake, 


a participating life insurance policy 
will not be reformed by reducing its 
agreed commuted value to such 
value as it had upon an actuarial 
basis. 

The Court further held that if 
the age of either the insured or the 
beneficiary shall be misstated in the 
policy, that the income provided 
therein shall be in such an amount 
as the premium actually paid would 
have purchased at the correct ages, 
any excess of premium paid by such 
erroneous age stated in the policy 
must be used for that purpose and 
no other. 

The Court further held that a 
life insurance company, which, 
through the mutual mistake of itself 
and its policyholder, has received 
certain sums in excess of those ac- 
tually due as premiums on the pol- 
icy, should not be penalized by statu- 
tory interest during the period 
before discovery of the error, but 
should account to the policyholder 
or to his personal representative for 
such sums, together with the actual 
net usufruct thereof while in its 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


hands. It is conceded that these sums 
were so invested by the insurer as 
to realize over and above all over- 
head and expenses a net profit from 
them equal to 3 per cent compound 
interest. These sums, together with 
this usufruct or increase, should be 
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paid to the plaintiff and a decree 
should be entered accordingly. 
Poindexter v. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, 34 S. E. 2d 340, 161 
A. L. R. 990. (This opinion is fol- 
lowed in A. L. R. by an excellent 
annotation on the two questions of 
law involved in the above decision.) 


Express Provisions of Life, Accident 
or Health Policies Authorizing Refusal 
of Renewal Premiums as Making 
Renewal Optional with the Insurer. 


On March 5, 1934, Mutual Bene- 
fit Health and Accident Association 
issued its “Special Automobile Ac- 
cident Policy” to Baxter H. Har- 
well. It was terminated by the in- 
surer on May 1, 1943, by its refusal 
to accept further annual premium 
payments. 

The insured brought suit for re- 
covery of damages for the alleged 
wrongful and fraudulent refusal of 
the insurer to accept the renewal 
premium. The trial of the case re- 
sulted in a verdict and judgment 
against the insurer in the sum of 
$46.50 actual damages, and $1,- 
250.00 punitive damages. 

The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina affirmed the judgment as 
to actual damages and reversed it 
as to punitive damages, and re- 
manded the case to the trial court 
with directions. 

It was the contention of the in- 
sured that the provisions of the pol- 
icy are so ambiguous and equivo- 
cally expressed that it should not be 
construed as a term insurance, but 
as a continuous non-cancellable con- 
tract. At the top of Page 1 of the 
policy, this promise is held forth: 
“Death Benefit Without Increase 
$1,000.00. Death Benefit With Full 
Increase—$2,000.00.”” These figures 
are printed in heavy black type, so 
as not to escape attention. 

At the bottom of Page 1, under 
Part B, the policy provides : 

“Annual increase, One Hundred 
Dollars Per Year. After the first 
year’s premium has been paid, each 
year’s renewal premium paid in ad- 
vance on this policy shall add One 
Hundred Dollars to the death bene- 
fit until the same amounts to Two 
Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars.” 

There is nothing on the first page 
of the policy in big print or small 
type to put the insured upon notice 














that the insurance company reserved 
any right to refuse the acceptance of 
any renewal premium. It is not 
until Page 3 is reached, at the end of 
the policy, under the casual head- 
ing “Additional Provisions” do we 
find any suggestion that the accept- 
ance of an annual renewal premium 
shall be optional with the Associa- 
tion. Under this heading, in fine 
type, it is provided in Section (C) : 
“The copy of the application en- 
dorsed hereon is hereby made a part 
of this contract and this policy is 
issued in consideration of the state- 
ments made by the insured in the 
application and the payment in ad- 
vance of Six Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ($6.50) the first year; and 
the payments in advance of Five 
($5.00) Dollars annually thereafter, 
beginning with March 1, 1935, is 
required to keep this policy in con- 
tinuous effect. If such dues be un- 
paid at the office of the Association 
in Omaha, Nebraska, this policy 
shall terminate on the day such pay- 
ment is due. The mailing of notice 
to the Insured at least fifteen days 
prior to the date they are due shall 
constitute legal notice of 
(Emphasis added. ) 


dues.” 


The Court recognized the general 
rule that the ordinary accident in- 
surance policy is a species of term 
insurance, not renewable except 
with the consent of the insurer, but 
they considered the policy contract 
in this case as being of a dual nature, 
having incongruous elements in its 
composition. That it is not only so 
phrased as to be deemed term insur- 
ance, but it reaches further, and is 
susceptible to the conclusion that it 
is continuous insurance, provided 
only that the premiums be paid. 

The Court ruled against punitive 
damages, saying that they are not 
recoverable for a mere breach of 
contract, unless that breach was ac- 
companied by fraudulent intention 
and accompanied by a fraudulent 
act, citing Calder v. Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company, 182 
S. C. 24, 188 S. E. 864. 

Chief Justice Baker wrote a dis- 
senting opinion, which did not, how- 
ever, alter the final judgment of the 
Court, as above set out. Harwell v. 
Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Association, 35 S. E. 2d, 160, 
161 A. L. R. 183. 
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ATTITUDE DETERMINES ALTITUDE 


~, UR attitude toward life largely 
One our altitude. 

f you want to engage in a good 
healthy mental exercise, study care- 
fully your own prevailing mental at- 
titude towards people, towards the 
everyday things that happen in your 
life, and towards life itself. 

Perhaps you suffer from an un- 
controlled temper, from depression, 
from worry, from fear, or self- 
consciousness. Perhaps from gen- 
eral disorganization. 

These attitudes are not sound. 
They are not consistent with either 
success or happiness. They indi- 
cate that you do not possess domin- 
ion over yourself. 

Dominion—ponder that word and 
let it stick in your mind a bit—per- 
haps you will agree that dominion 
over yourself is exactly what you 
need to acquire. But—how to get 
it, that’s the rub. 


Here’s a suggestion embodying a 
complete new, constructive, domi- 
nant attitude towards life which you 
will find well worth trying and liv- 
ing for the next thirty days. Per- 
haps then you’ll want to go on liv- 
ing it. 

You have frequently read the 
statement, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within.” In other words, 
you yourself are the key to your own 
happiness. In a way you act as a 
transformer through which run the 
currents of life, but the transformer 
which is in you is subject to your 
dominion and can be made to trans- 
form your experiences into happi- 
ness, 

Here’s a list suggestive of the 
qualities that are ever-enduring, the 
qualities upon which the continuity 
list, but start with these ten: LOVE, 
COURAGE, CHEERFULNESS, 
ACTIVITY, COMPASSION, 
FRIENDLINESS, GENEROS- 
ITY, TOLERANCE, ROMANCE, 
and SERVICE TO OTHERS. 
These are in a way the basis of life 
itself and so it must be that in some 
way they constitute the kingdom of 
happiness which all of us seek. 

Now sit down alone and spend 
whatever time is necessary in think- 
ing about those qualities. What can 
you do about them? Perhaps you 
will agree that this is the answer. 
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Reflect those words, those quali- 
ties, in your own life. They are all 
positive—none negative. They are 
dominant. They will give you do- 
minion over all the annoyances of 
life if you give them a chance. Un- 
controlled temper, depression, 
worry, fear, self-consciousness and 
general disorganization are not on 
the list. When any of these atti- 
tudes become apparent to you, start 
at once to think of somebody else— 
everybody else except yourself. Do 
something to serve someone else in 
order to get your mind off yourself. 

If you will just imagine yourself 
doing a lot of the things you do in 
the way of worry, fear, and depres- 
sion, because you were absolutely 
ordered to do and be these things, 
you will see how quickly you would 
rebel against doing any of them un- 
der orders. 

You can make a mess of the day 
or of life by being gloomy, but you'll 
never make a mess of it by being 
cheerful. 

One other thing—don’t go into a 
business venture of any kind if an 
analysis would show you that your 
happiness is dependent upon the out- 
come. Maintain an impersonal atti- 
tude towards it. Give the best that’s 
in you and feel that whatever re- 
sults will be for the best. It’s only 
the undeveloped, foolish man who 
cherishes fear, worry, anger, de- 
pression, and temper. 

Life becomes almost automatic if 
you tap the source of strength-of- 
love—of happiness—upon which life 
depends. It is folly for any of us to 
buck the great scheme of life when 
we can get in line with it. 

By building these ten qualities into 
our lives we can travel along like 
ships on the surface of life’s stream. 

Train yourself to look upon your 
entire span of life as the period of 
time beginning when you awaken in 
the morning and ending when you 
go to sleep again at night. 

The past is over, the future hasn’t 
come. Don’t worry over the one or 
fear the other—your concern is do- 
ing a good job today. 

—From Phoenix Mutual Field. 


KEY-CHAIN-PENCIL 
PERFECT FOR: Every 
Motorist, Every Woman 


Are you puzzling over a suitable, tasteful, 
expensive-looking gift this year? Here’s 
the answer. Beautiful, tiny, collapsible 
mechanical pencil . . . with key chain. 
Ultra smart ... a gift as new as tomor- 
row. Almost jewel-like in appearance. 
All-metal, genuine leather covered, an 
unbelievable value at $1.00 each. Adver- 
looks 


leather. Choice of colors to suit business. 


tisement beautiful 


in Gold on 


ASK FOR QUANTITY DISCOUNT 
If you will give gifts in quantities of 
50 or more, it will pay you to investigate. 
We have other remembrance gifts, too. 


* 


"a a aaa lati tenis 


1. MAIL TODAY FOR SAMPLE 


' FLEETWING GIFTS, Dept. E 

: 53 E. 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
: I enclose $1.00 for sample KEY- 
gs CHAIN-PENCIL. Also rush quantity 


8 discount on this and other items with 
advertisement. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


of Nytic for AGENTS 


& 


In 1896, fifty years ago, the New York Life Insurance 
Company inaugurated a new and unique system of benefits 
for agents. It was called NYLIC, after the initial letters of 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


There are now 1,348 Senior Nylics. Having qualified 
under the rules of Nylic for twenty years, they now have a 
monthly life income, subject only to their not entering the 
service of another life insurance company. 


From time to time during the past half century the 
Company has made improvements in Nylic for Agents. 
Now, on the Golden Anniversary of this special agency plan, 
the Company has made still further improvements with 
Nylic No. 4, under which the new agent has an opportunity 
to qualify for a very substantially larger Senior Nylic monthly 
income. 


The experience of a half century has shown that Nylic 
for Agents offers the Company’s representatives a unique 
incentive to render the best possible service to their clients 
and that this special agency plan promotes and rewards long 
continuity of service which benefits all concerned — the 
policyholder, the beneficiary, the agent and the Company. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





INVESTMENTS 


How Many Bonds of a given issue 


TTENDANCE at the Life 
Officers’ Investment Seminar 

of the American Life Convention 
at Indiana University gave oppor- 
tunity to question a number of those 
present as to the limit of amount— 
maximum and minimum—which the 
companies represented would place 
in a single investment. 

Factors which should be 
sidered include: 

1. the amount of assets less policy 
items 

2. the amount and percentage of 
surplus 

3. the rate of growth of the assets 

4. the risk of market fluctuation 
of a given security, and 

5. the marketability of the type 
of security in which the investment 
is proposed. 

To assist in the study of the sta- 
tistics gathered while in Blooming- 
ton from the representatives of 


con- 


should we buy? 


by WENDELL P. COLER 





"There is nothing permanent except 
change"—Heracilitus. 




















about twenty different life insurance 
companies, we have prepared the 
following table in which the com- 
panies contributing the statistics 
given in column 7 are identified by 
letter in column 1. The order of 
arrangement is according to size of 
gross assets as given in Best’s Life 
Insurance Reports for 1946. Gross 
assets are not given in the table, 
however, as Best’s Life Reports give 
an item called “Physical Assets” 
which most nearly approximates 
item 1 above. Best’s item “Physical 
Assets” includes deferred and un- 
collected premiums which should 
be excluded in such a table along 
with the policy loans, the other 
policy item, as none of these items 


is subject to fluctuating market 
values. These deferred and uncol- 
lected premiums are usually of 
minor amount and the use of physi- 
cal assets as defined by Best will 
not, as a rule, change the percent- 
ages given in columns 4, 8 and 9 of 
the table. 

Column 4 indicates that the per- 
centage of the physical assets rep- 
resented by surplus funds runs from 
4% to 12%, there being two of the 
larger companies with a 4% ratio 
and one small company with a 12% 
ratio. The smaller companies as a 
rule have a larger percentage of 
their physical assets represented by 
surplus funds than the larger com- 
panies. 

Column 5, which represents the 
percent of physical assets invested in 
bonds, is of interest. The smaller 
companies have apparently been able 

(Continued on the next page) 





Comparison of the Rules of Certain Life Insurance Companies as to Maximum Investment in a Single Issue of Bonds 


(1) (2) _ (3) 
At end of 1945 
Surplus 
& Con- 
Physical tingency 
Assets Fund 
(in $000,000) 
12 1.2 


1.8 


Company 
A 


— 
Do 
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Comm CO OW 


payee g8s 
2 


dd ewe et. 
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(4) (5) (6) (7) 
% of 


Surplus, 
etc., to 
Physical 
Assets 
10 


% In- 
crease in 
Physical 

Assets 

1945 $000 

10 60 
12 25 150 


% of 
Physical 
Assets 
in Bonds 


nH ACOnNoomonA AN 


COAOhNAnNN Wriou 
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(8) (9) 


Maximum Investment 
in Single Issue 


J of 
Assets etc. 


1.0 12 


-osoosSs So 
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(10) 


% of 
Surplus, 
Comments 
5 
bonds 
Lower-grade 


Medium-grade 
$75,000. 
$50,000 
May buy more AT&T 
Only $50,000 of lower 
grade issues 

$50,000 usual limit 
$50,000 usual limit 


‘© 0 


$600,000 the more us- 
ual purchase 

$50,000 minimum pur- 
chase 


$2 millions more usual. 


Minimum $500,000 


MWUOMANTISIONI ANSWO O UWQwmowoa 


Minimum $1 million 
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Investments—Continued 


to secure a more adequate supply 
of mortgages. 

Column 6, the per cent of increase 
in physical assets during the year 
1945, is of interest in that a com- 
pany whose assets are increasing 
rapidly may anticipate its growth 
and have a higher limit than com- 
panies whose assets are not increas- 
ing at so rapid a rate. Two of the 
companies, B and J, have limits for 
a maximum investment in a single 
issue of bonds of 1% of their physi- 
cal assets. These two companies re- 
port the largest rate of increase in 
physical assets in column 6, namely, 
25% and 22%. 

Column 7 is the information re- 
ceived from the representatives of 
the companies assembled in Bloom- 
ington. In column 10 an effort has 
been made to list all comments and 
qualifications made at the time of 
interview. 

Limits 

Column 8, the per cent of physical 
assets which may be invested in a 
single issue of bonds, appears to be 
remarkably consistent. There are 
three companies reporting a limit of 
as little as .2 of 1% of physical as- 
sets, companies G, M and S. One 
is a small company, one medium- 
size but rapidly growing and the 
other is of large size with a com- 
paratively slow rate of growth of 
physical assets. Apparently most 
companies have hit upon a limit 
which in the recent past or in the 
near future may approximate one- 
half of one per cent of physical 
assets. If the calculation had been 
made upon the basis of gross assets 
in order of physical assets, it would 
have been even more apparent. 

Column 9, which fluctuates from 
a single investment limited to 2% 
of surplus in the case of company 
M to 15% in the case of company J 
and 16% in the case of company 
N, indicates that surplus has not 
frequently been considered as a fac- 
tor in determining a limit for max- 
imum investment. 


Growth Emphasizes Two Factors 


Increase of size of company ap- 
parently tends to lead to two things 
—a larger percentage of total physi- 
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cal assets invested in bonds and 
secondly a lowering of the limit of 
the investment in a single issue of 
bonds when measured either as a 
percentage of physical assets or of 
surplus. Large companies buy so 
many bonds of a single issue that 
they cannot hope to make as fre- 
quent use of sales in the market to 
dispose of assets which are deterior- 
ating in quality. Perhaps it is this 
factor which influences a greater 
diversification in the case of larger 
companies. 

Likelihood of loss is difficult to 
estimate in advance and we find few 
companies attempting to grade limits 
by quality of bonds. Company B 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 





does this. Company C said that it 
would probably buy more A. T. & T. 
bonds, a new issue of the telephone 
company being offered at the time of 


the discussion. No attempt was 
made to discover what limit was set 


for mortgages though danger of 
fluctuation in values appears to be 
less in the mortgage field than in 
the case of marketable securities. 
Apparently company M may well 
consider the advisability of increas- 
ing its maximum limit in view of the 
fact that its present limit is the 
smallest given both as a percentage 
of physical assets and as a percent- 








age of surplus. Other companies 
with low maximum limits which rep- 
resent low percentages of physical 
assets have perhaps been restrained 
from increasing the limit because of 
the percentage of surplus repre- 
sented by their present rule. 

Our own company, which is com- 
pany I, has decided to make no 
change in its maximum limit after 
going over the figures in this tabula- 
tion, 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 
AND STATISTICAL 


Now 289 Members 


The Insurance Accounting & Sta- 
tistical Association, whose activities 
cover accounting theory, practice 
and procedure, and whose member- 
ship includes life, casualty and fire 
companies, recently published its 
Year Book. Like most organiza- 
tions in the insurance field, it has 
enjoyed a substantial increase in 
membership and the companies so 
affliated today number 289, the 
largest in the organization’s history. 


PROPRIETORS LARGE 
BUYER 


Individual proprietors led all 
other occupational groups in the 
purchase of large life insurance pol- 
icies during the second quarter of 
1946, according to a survey of its 
new business just completed by The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Proprietors ranked first 


-not only in the number of life pol- 


icies bought, but also in total volume 
of insurance. Professional men 
ranked second in number of big pol- 
icies purchased; executives ranked 
second in total volume. 

Ranked according to number of 
policies, the occupational classifica- 
tions were: Individual proprietors, 
professional men, skilled workers, 
managers, executives, salesmen, 
clerks, students, farmers, and house- 
wives. 

In order according to total vol- 
ume thus purchased, the occupa- 
tional groups: were: Individual 
proprietors, executives, managers, 
professional men, skilled workers, 
salesmen, students, clerks, house- 
wives, and farmers. 
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HOME 
STRETCH 


Further extending its service, the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company now urites 
Ordinary Life, not to exceed $30,000, on men 
who qualify, at rated ages 66 to 70, inclusive. 





Annual Premium per $1,000 
Rated Rated 
Age Amount Age Amount 


66 $100.60 69 $119.46 
67 106.46 720 126.66 
68 112.74 & 


SUPPOSE: A man at rated age 66 buys $10,000, and dies during the first year . . . 


$10,000.00 Amount policy pays 
1,006.00 Premium paid 


$ 8,994.00 Amount by which benefit exceeds premium paid 
BUT SUPPOSE: He lives to age 76, pays the premiums for 10 years, and then dies... 


$ 1,006.00* Gross premium per year 
x10 Years 


$10,060.00* Total gross premiums paid 
10,000.00* Minimum policy pays 


$60.00* Maximum net cost for $10,000 constant protection for 10 years 
6.00* Maximum net cost of $10,000 protection per year 
.60* Maximum net cost per $1,000 protection per year 


OR SUPPOSE: He lives to be 80, 85, or beyond. He would, of course, make more premium pay- 
ments. But who would complain of living to pay premiums for too many years? 


*AND REMEMBER: The policy pays Annual Dividends which may be used to reduce gross 
premiums. to increase the proceeds, or otherwise as the policy provides. 


Messachusett Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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EFORE the war, the American 

dollar was entirely worthy, judg- 
ing from the dollar and cents stand- 
point of its titled value. Today, we 
have in circulation those same dol- 
lars, which bear the original title 
but, simultaneously, lack the pre- 
war purchasing power. The buying 
power of the American dollar has 
been steadily decreasing for many 
months. 

The life insurance program that 
you planned for your client’s family 
several years ago may be inadequate 
at the present. The minimum in- 
come from insurance of $100 
monthly until the children entered 
college certainly would not be suf- 
ficient now on the present day mar- 
ket. 

The life underwriter can save the 
widow of his client numerous heart- 
aches later by safeguarding the haz- 
ard of “too little income.” 


Possible Solutions 


This can be done in two ways. 
First, it is possible to rearrange 
present insurance to give a livable 
income during the critical period 
when the children are under age 18. 
Second, it is better if the client can 
increase his life insurance protec- 
tion to cover these additional needs. 

The first plan would apply to the 
man who is unable to add additional 
life insurance to his program. No 
matter how drastic the need, the 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


The Need for Reualuation 
of Insurance Estates 





by EUNICE C. BUSH 


very fact that living costs have in- 
creased materially makes it difficult 
for the average man to save money 
for additional life insurance. The 
employee with a limited income us- 
ually works under Social Security. 





Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 
1941; qualified I! consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944—45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 





Therefore, his wife must have suf- 
ficient income to keep from having 
to work while she is receiving So- 
cial Security payments or she loses 
Social Security benefits. 

It is most essential that we take 
a long term view in seeing our clients 
through both inflation and deflation 
periods. Are we meeting this im- 
mediate challenge of inflation? 
Wouldn’t it be better if we pro- 
vided jam on the bread as well as 
the bread? Why should we con- 
tinue to think in terms of only mini- 
mum needs? 

The second plan suggests increase 
of life insurance to provide the ad- 
ditional income needed. Your own 
clients are your best prospects for 
future business. Many of us neg- 
lect our best list of preferred pros- 
pects—our own policyholders. It is 
sound business for you to cultivate 
and strengthen your associations 
with your old policyholders. 

The family income plans now 
offered by all life insurance compa- 
nies offer the ideal solution to the 
man who needs the maximum pro- 
tection for minimum cost. 

Just as fire insurance companies 
are increasing coverage on the in- 
crease of real estate improvements, 
so are not we in the life insurance 
profession obligated to revaluate life 
insurance programs of our pros- 
pects and clients in terms of the 
present value of the dollar? 











Characterized since its organization in 1887 by a conservative manage- 
ment that has fostered confidence, Bankers Life of Nebraska has a record of 
fidelity to the sound principles of life underwriting. Its field force is prospering 
because of liberal contracts that insure their profit and progress. On these 
principles we are expanding and growing. 





(Sambenh Life INSURANCE COMPANY 
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N.S.L.1.. AMENDMENTS 


NSURANCE benefits to veterans 
Lae materially extended and lib- 
eralized August 1, 1946 when Presi- 
dent Truman signed the Congres- 
sional Act amending the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940. 

As originally enacted National 
Service Life Insurance was designed 
to meet the needs of men and 
women at war. The new amend- 
ments provide for liberalization to 
make it more attractive in peace 
time. 

The Veterans Administration 
said that holders of about 6 million 
NSLI policies now in force are 
eligible for the benefits provided 
hy these new amendments. In addi- 
tion, those veterans who formerly 
held some 10 million policies that 
have lapsed may still be entitled to 
reinstate them and take advantage 
of the low cost protection provided 
for their families by GI insurance. 


Types of Policies 


Those veterans who are now 
holding term insurance policies 
need feel no compulsion to make an 
immediate change in the insurance 
they are carrying, as they have 
ample time to give mature considera- 
tion to their insurance programs. 
Term insurance policies issued be- 
fore January 1, 1946 may be con- 
tinued without change for 8 years 
from the date they were issued and 
policies issued after December 31, 
1945 are good for 5 years without 
the necessity of converting to any 
of the more permanent types of in- 
surance. 

As originally issued the permanent 
policies provided in National Service 
Life Insurance were: Ordinary life, 
on which the policyholder pays for 
as long as he lives at a level pre- 
mium; 20-payment life, on which 
premiums are paid for 20 years and 
after which no more premiums are 
required; and 30-payment life, on 
which premiums are paid for 30 
years. 

In addition to these types of poli- 
cies the amendments provide for 
20-year endowment policies, endow- 
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ment at age 60 and endowment at 
age 65. On all of these endowment 
policies the premiums must be paid 
for the indicated length of time, at 
the expiration of which the face of 
the policy may be paid to the vet- 
eran. Those veterans who have 
converted their term insurance to 
one of the previously authorized 
plans are permitted under the 
amendments to change to one of 
the endowment plans if they wish. 


Beneficiaries 


All restrictions on the choice of 
beneficiaries which were imposed 
by the original Act have been re- 
moved. Formerly the insured was 
permitted only to designate benefi- 
ciaries who were near relatives. 
He now may designate any person 
or persons, a corporation or his 
estate as beneficiary in his insurance 
policy. 


Modes of Settlement 


The only method of settlement 
previously provided was monthly in- 
come or annuity payments which 
were provided for a guaranteed 
period of 120 months or as a refund 
life income, paid in equal monthly 
installments with the guarantee that 
the face of the policy would be re- 
paid. These forms of payment are 
still available. 

In addition to them the amend- 
ments provide an option under 
which the insured may have his in- 
surance paid in a single lump sum 
to beneficiaries, or he may elect for 
payments to be made in equal 
monthly installments ranging from 
36 to 240 months. 


Total Disability Benefits 


A new feature added to the in- 
surance by these amendments is the 
payment of benefits to an insured 
who is totally disabled for as long 
as six months. These payments are 
at the rate of $5 a month for each 
$1,000 of insurance and are payable 
for as long as the disability exists. 


The insurance itself is not affected 
by these payments so that benefi- 
ciaries enjoy the full face value of 
the policy upon the death of the 
insured. The new total disability 
feature may be added to any form 
of NSLI, including term insurance. 
It is only necessary that the insured 
meet specified health requirements 
and pay the extra premium that is 
required for this additional benefit. 


Application for New Insurance 


All persons who served in the 
armed forces between October 8, 
1940 and September 2, 1945 are en- 
titled to apply for new NSLI. The 
total amount of Government life 
insurance which may be carried by 
any applicant may not exceed $10,- 
000. The application may be filed at 
any time and will be granted upon 
proof that the applicant meets the 
required health standards. This is 
a definite change from the previous 
provision which limited all veterans 
to the amount of insurance they had 
while in service. 


Rejected Applications 


Applications for insurance which 
were rejected solely for health 
reasons between October 8, 1940 
and September 2, 1945 are validated 
by these amendments in cases where 
the applicant was killed or totally 
disabled in line of duty while in 
service. This amendment will pro- 
vide income for beneficiaries who 
receive no insurance payments 
under the old law. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Numerous miscellaneous provi- 
sions are included in the amend- 
ments. Most of them are of a 
technical nature or are applicable 
to limited groups. They include the 
right to assign a beneficiary’s interest 
to specified relatives of the insured 
provided payment of the insurance 
has not started. Present beneficiaries 
under insurance on which payments 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NSLI—Continued 


started before September 30, 1944 
are permitted to select refund life 
income payments instead of former 
modes of settlement. Those eligible 
will be notified of their rights by 
the VA and need not make inquiry. 
Also, suits in United States courts 
are authorized in cases where there 
is any disagreement over claims. 

Interest rates on Government life 
insurance policy loans have been 
reduced from 5 to 4. per cent an- 
nually effective the same day, Vet- 
erans Administration announced. 

Approximately 127,000 veterans 
of both World Wars have loans of 
more than $115,000,000 outstanding 
against U. S. Government Life or 
National Service Life Insurance. 

The new 4 per cent rate repre- 
sents the second reduction in Gov- 
ernment life insurance loan rates 
within the past 7 years. The first 
was made on July 19, 1939, when 
the interest rate was cut from 6 to 
5 per cent. 

Loans may be secured on perma- 
nent plans of U. S. Government Life 
and National Service Life Insur- 
ance after the policy has been in 
effect one year. The loan value is 


94 per cent of the cash value of the 
policy. 

The new 4 per cent interest rate 
will apply to all policy loans, regard- 
less of their size, VA said. 


Industry Conservation Efforts 


Life insurance companies have 
been performing an unselfish and 
worth-while service to veterans and 
the public in urging that GI’s hold 
on to their Government life insur- 
ance, but an even greater effort is 
required, Charles J. Zimmerman of 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, declared. 

Mr. Zimmerman, Director of In- 
stitutional Relations of LIAMA, 
urged greater coordination between 
Home Office and the field as a 
means of reducing the alarming 
lapse rate of National Service Life 
Insurance which has reached one 
lapse out of every three policies. 
His comments were based on a re- 
cent survey conducted by the Re- 
search Division of LIAMA, an as- 
sociation of 160 life companies. 

In an effort to discover what 
companies are doing to encourage 
veterans to retain their service in- 
surance, researchers queried the 





Association’s 144 member compa- 
nies residing within the United 
States. Seventy-seven replied. Re- 
turns showed that 87 per cent have 
issued a statement of policy urging 
GI’s to conserve their NSLI, and 
78 per cent of the companies dis- 
tribute literature to agents promot- 
ing conservation to veterans. Sixty- 
nine per cent have urged fieldmen 
to attend seminars, similar to those 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, to better 
acquaint themselves with this im- 
portant subject. 

In these general terms, the survey 
showed, companies are doing well. 
But a smaller percentage have taken 
detailed, concerted and forceful ac- 
tion to discourage veterans from 
dropping Government insurance. 
Only 22 per cent of the companies 
require an applicant for insurance 
to sign a statement declaring that 
he understands his NSLI rights. 
Five per cent require an applicant 
to explain in writing why he wishes 
to replace his service insurance. 

Other facts shown in the survey: 
16 per cent ask in a questionnaire 
why NSLI is being replaced; 9 
per cent withhold issuance of policy 
until the company can contact the 
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A Tribute to the Winners of 1946 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from quality underwriters, pays tribute 
to twelve of its associates who have distinguished themselves by qualifying for a position among the select group 
of quality award winners for 1946. We are proud to recognize the following twelve men for their ability as 


outstanding life underwriters: 
EARL W. BRYANT 
Boykins Agency 


W. D. WILLIS 
Rock Hill Agency 








CHAS. H. GARRISON 
Greenville Agency 


R. N. FLICKINGER 
Norfolk Agency 


JAMES G. HUNTER JAS. E. WILLIAMS 
Harrisonburg Agency 





Florence Agency 


Petersburg Agency 


HUGH B. THORNTON CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 


HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond Agency 


R. L. DOBIE 
Norfolk Agency 


Atlantic’s base salary and incentive commission plan of operation offers a 
real opportunity for the career life underwriter. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
InsuRANCE Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 


Baltimore Agency 
FRANK VAN KEUREN 
Columbia Agency 


GEO. T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 














veteran applicant; 21 per cent have 
named a Home Office man in charge 
of NSLI conservation; companies 
urging conservation in publications 
include 14 per cent in insurance 
journals, 9 per cent in general maga- 
zines and 3 per cent in metropolitan 
magazines. 

“How effective the conservation 
efforts of any company and its field 
representatives will be,” Mr. Zim- 
merman said, “depends in the first 
instance on the sincere desire of 
both Home Office and field to do 
this job.” 


Three Suggestions 


The LIAMA officer recommended 
three steps toward achieving a 
more workable system of encourag- 
ing a reduction in veterans service 
insurance lapses: 

1. The Home Office and _ field 
must be thoroughly sold on the fact 
that conservation of NSLI is in the 
best interests of the veteran, of the 
life underwriter, and of the field. 

2. It is the responsibility of the 
Home Office and field to educate the 
veteran to the benefits of NSLI and 
of life insurance. A personalized 
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approach is much to be preferred. 
The liberalizing features of amend- 
ments to NSLI act, signed into law 
August 1, provide a workable basis 
for such an appeal to the veteran. 

3. The Home Office must set up 
effective controls to give reasonable 
assurance that field forces have a 
thorough knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of NSLI and the company’s 
policy with respect to NSLI; that 
field forces are skilled in presenta- 
tion of the NSLI program to the 
veteran. 


Obstacles 


Mr. Zimmerman, a Navy veteran 
himself and who has had close con- 
tact during the war with hundreds 
of servicemen, pointed to several 
serious obstacles barring the way 
to greater conservation. 

“Veterans have absolutely no 
understanding or appreciation of 
their NSLI,” he asserted. “Their 
insurance was rarely properly sold 
to them, and many veterans resent 
the manner in which they consider 
NSLI was forced upon them. They 
feel that $10,000 of NSLI is far 
too much, and that the income due 


beneficiaries is exceedingly inade- 
quate. They feel that in their 
search for information about their 
Government insurance they will be- 
come lost in the maze of Govern- 
ment red tape, inaction and delay.” 

Mr. Zimmerman emphasized that 
numerous double-edged benefits to 
the institution of life insurance, the 
Home Office and the fieldman will 
result from an effective campaign of 
conservation. 

“The opportunity of unselfishly 
serving the veteran in conserving 
NSLI may result in immediate 
benefit to the life underwriter 
through the sale of additional com- 
mercial insurance to round out a 
life insurance program,” he said, 
“and must result in long-range bene- 
fits to the life underwriting in de- 
veloping the veteran into a prospec- 
tive future client and an immediate 
center of influence. 

“These immediate and long-range 
benefits to the life underwriter, plus 
the development of good will by 
veterans for the institution of life 
insurance must result in benefit to 
the Home Offices in their relations 
to the public and to the Govern- 
ment.” 
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PROGRESS. REPORT 


JUNE 30, 1945-1946 
ASSETS 


a deposited in National and State Banks ‘subject to check. 
. S. Government, Municipal and Other Bonds 
a invested in approved securities which earn a satisfactory return. 


Sundry Assets 


Including accrued interest on bonds and mortgage loans, and other small items of 
admitted assets. 


First Mortgage Loans ... 


First Mortgage loans on real. estate, appraised value of which, 
is twice the amount of the loans. 


F.H.A. Mortgage Loans 
Made under F.H.A. insured plan and guaranteed by U. S. ‘Government. 
Stocks and Collateral Loans 


Stocks and Loans on dividend-paying stocks in strong banks, 
industrials and public utilities. 


Home Office Building 1945 1946 
and Lot $988,833.54 $988,833.54 
253,824.67 267,753.32 


in the aggregate, 


insurance ‘companies, 





1945 1946 
Other Real Estate ... iy $ 32,135.24 $ 62,520.74 
Less Reserve for Fluctuation 3 8,033.81 15,630.18 





Policy Loans . 


Amount loaned to policyholders in times of emergency on the cash value of their 
policies. 


Automatic Premium Loans . 
Represents policy reserves used to keep insurance in force on the lives of policyholders 
who have temporarily been unable to make premium payments. 

Premium Notes ae ae 
Notes for current premiums—within policy values. 

Premiums Due and Payable in Installments 
All of our reserves are set up in advance on an annual basis ‘and where a policy is 
payable quarterly or semi-annually the remainder of the current premium is carried 


in this item as an account receivable against the reserve set up. It also includes 
current premiums within the grace period. 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Current Bills Due or Accrued 
Current accounts due on the l0th of the succeeding month. 
Premiums and Interest Collected in Advance ... 
Premiums and interest paid in advance by policyholders. 
Policy Claims Unpaid—No Proofs Received 


These are claims that — reported to us, but proper claim papers had not been 
filed up to June 30, 1946 


Reserved for Possible War Claims .. 
Reserved for City, State, County and Federal Taxes 


A reserve set up to meet tax payments as they become due. 


Other Sundry Liabilities 


Total Current Liabilities . 








1945 
233,446.00 
2,462,936.38 
63,392.74 
5,576,384.05 


399,846.98 
906,159.87 


735,008.87 

24,101.43 
899,270.93 
410,438.72 


11,920.05 
368,329.48 


1946 
$ 384,953.57 


1,638,739.67 
79,395.79 


8,922,895.80 


293,608.55 
264,406.30 


721,080.22 

46,890.56 
853,274.56 
393,298.11 


8,374.78 
412,378.01 





$12,091,235.50 


$14,019,295.92 








11,322.66 


136,796.38 
26,450.00 


25,000.00 
29,586.09 


104,121.71 


17,688.06 


183,084.34 
12,343.00 


— 
30,723.47 


138,952.58 





$ 333,276.84 


FUNDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 





Full Legal Reserve on Guitionting, Policies 


Includes full legal reserve on life policies as well as reserves for disability benefits, 
accidental death benefits, present value of annuities and death claims payable in 
installments to beneficiaries. 


Capital Stock 


Amount paid in by ‘stockholders, which is an additional protection to policyholders 
above the legal reserve requirements. 


Surplus 


An amount which augments ‘capital ‘stock, in affording policyholders additional 
protection. 


Total Liabilities . 


OFFICERS 


President, D. E. WAGGONER: Vice President, EDWARD T. MOORE: Vice President and General Manager, 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. PAINTER: Assistant Vice President, VERNON SINGLETON: General Counsel, R. 
Director, DR. JNO. S. BAGWELL; Assistant Treasurer, 9. WEATHERFORD; Assistant Secretary, 


of Sales, T. G. HARKEY 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


$10,354,002.34 


600,000.00 


803,956.32 





$ 382,791.45 


$11,541,215.55 


1,000,000.00 


1,095,288.92 





$12,091,235.50 


$14,019,295.92 














D. ve WAGGONER; 
STORE 


Y; Medical 


HOMER M. DREW. Superintendent 
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Clean Up Fund 


For Tax Purposes 


E HAVE often met the man 

who does nothing about his 
health until he has aches and pains, 
then he consults his doctor. Some- 
times the operation is a success and 
sometimes it isn’t. The Do Nothing 
Plan about your health is almost as 
successful as the estate Do Nothing 
Plan. The latter passes the problem 
on to the executor or administrator 
and creates the maximum shrinkage. 
When times are booming with pros- 
perity, the frozen assets of an estate 
may be easily converted into cash to 
meet estate expenses. During nor- 
mal times the same estate may be 
settled with a tremendous loss—the 
result of the Do Nothing Plan. This 
is a maybe plan—maybe the opera- 
tion will be a success, maybe it 
won't. Maybe the heirs will not 
sacrifice the estate, maybe they will. 
Life insurance eliminates ifs and 
maybes. The average cleanup fund 
is inadequate and incomplete until 
every possible need has been cov- 
ered. There must be allowances for 
income taxes and expenses of ad- 
ministration and estate settlement in 
addition to actual estate and in- 
heritance taxes. 

Where a general estate is $1,000 
or less, the estate consists chiefly of 
insurance. When we get to the up- 
per-bracket prospect with an estate 
of $50,000 or more in general prop- 
erty, we find that his insurance in 
many instances may amount to a 
small part of the total estate—almost 
the entire estate is in property. 
What does this mean? 


Conservation and Creation 


It means, I believe, that the em- 
phasis in our presentation is going 
to be, not so much on the creation 
of an estate with insurance, but 
more on conserving and protecting 
the general estate. Talk to him 
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by GEORGE S. SEVERANCE 
Ohio National Life 


about building an estate for his 
family, and he'll keep thinking about 
the $50,000 estate he already built 
for them. Use a complete clean-up 
fund sales talk. 

Keeping cash on hand for the pur- 
pose of meeting the cost of estate ob- 
ligations is too expensive. If a man 
owned a $100,000 home, he would 
not say “I’ll keep $100,000 in cash, 
so if the home burns I can rebuild 
it.” Most certainly he buys fire in- 
surance. Why should a man who 
owns a large estate say, “If I die, 
my estate stands to lose $75,000. 
Therefore, I shall keep liquid to the 
extent of $75,000 in order to indem- 
nify my estate.” If it is logical to 
buy fire insurance to indemnify his 
estate, then it is logical to buy life 
insurance for the same reason. 


Savings and Protection 


The conversion of estate property 
into life insurance effects a saving in 
probate and administration costs and 
gives protection from the claims of 
creditors. Where the business in- 
terest is covered by an insured and 
binding buy and sell agreement re- 
quiring its sale by the estate after 
death, the sale price (if not fraud- 
ulently out of line) will control for 
estate tax purposes. This eliminates 
prolonged disputes, litigations and 
much expense. 

Most people think their estate 
passes without trouble from their 
hands to the hands of the heirs, not 
realizing it must pass through the 
hands of others first. Shrinkage fac- 
tors are the unnoticed factors in es- 
tates. Life insurance is the clean-up 
fund for estate purposes. For in- 


stance, the very act of death which 
causes the shrinkage in the estate 
assets creates the cash to meet the 
loss. If the tax bill against the 
estate is $20,000, it will take $20,- 
000 out of the estate to pay the bill. 

Under present law, if the Federal 
Estate Tax is to be eliminated and 
completely avoided, it will be neces- 
sary for the beneficiary to pay all the 
premiums on the insurance policy 
from his or her own independent 
funds and for the beneficiary, to 
own and control the policy and hold 
all the incidents of ownership at the 
time of the insured’s death. In our 
Company this is best accomplished 
by having the policy issued originally 
on a so-called 3rd party application, 
with all premiums paid by the bene- 
ficiary with no obligations to use 
proceeds for estate purposes. If as- 
signment method is used to transfer 
ownership to the beneficiary, the 
transfer must not be made in con- 
templation of death. 


Attitude of Man of Wealth 


A man of wealth thinks of life in- 
surance in terms of estate creation. 
He is at peace with his accomplish- 
ment in life and does not realize the 
inevitable shrinkage that death 
brings to estate assets. His estate is 
well planned. He has consulted with 
his lawyers, he has talked to his 
investment counsel ; trust officer ; his 
financial house is in good order ; he 
is not interested in the problem of 
protection, only conservation. Men 
are indifferent to insurance for es- 
tate conservation because of lack of 
experience in probate matters, 
shrinkage occasioned by taxes and 
loss of management. Men think in 
terms of gross value and not net 
worth to their heirs, because of lack 
of experience in estate matters. 


—Ohio National Bulletin. 
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@ They certainly did have fun...650 Franklinites and wives at 
three great agency conventions. One was in Atlantic City, 
another at Estes Park in Colorado, and the third at a beautiful 
resort near San Francisco. 


@ They were play conventions, not the kind that are packed full 
of endless speeches, laudatory orations on company officials, 
and tiresome tirades on “How I did it.” 


@ Franklin Life conventions are vacation awards for production 
performance. So our conventioners fished, rode horseback, 
climbed mountains, dived through the surf, went sightseeing, 
or just sat and talked. 


@ Perhaps that is why every single one of the 650 said with fer- 
vent enthusiasm, “We never had a better time in our lives. 
You can count on us being at the next one. It’s swell to be a 
member of the friendly Franklin organization.” 


@ It is, too. Try asking one. 













Lhe Friendly 


TR TRAN TLE ILNIK COMPANY 


CHAS, E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


INSURANCE 







Over $400,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Memory 


N this series of articles about in- 
wees insurance, we have cov- 
ered the field from the standpoint of 
motivation, production, conserva- 
tion, prospecting, etc. In this article 
I would like to deal with what I 
consider perhaps the most import- 
ant characteristic a successful man 
in the industrial life insurance busi- 
ness must have. 

Memory is a magic word in our 
business. In my own experience I 
have learned the value of being able 
to remember; remember faces and 
places and situations. It is a simple 
fact that if we do not remember 
these people or situations then we 
are strangers again. Acquaintance- 
ship is a matter of remembering 
each other. 


Bad Memory 


A good prospective agent came 
into our business some years ago 
and he seemed to have every quali- 
fication for success in our work. 
He had a fine background of suc- 
cessful selling, and he was fearless 
in meeting new people. He had, I 
think, a better than average presen- 
tation of life insurance proposals, 
but he failed, and when his failure 
was analyzed, it developed that he 
was afflicted with a bad memory. 
He couldn’t remember what hap- 
pened a few days ago, and even 
though he made copious notes and 
memoranda, his memory was so 
bad that he lacked warmth when call- 
ing back to see these people. This is 
an exaggerated case but I tell you 
this story to point out that in my 
own experience I met such a man 
as I have described and I might 
add that he made a real effort to 
develop a faculty for remembering, 
but was unsuccessful. 

Now where does that put us, who 
are now in the business? It sug- 
gested to me that I should improve 
my memory and ability to concen- 
trate on the present as well as on 
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the past. It means a lot to a man in 
the industrial business and the 
ordinary, for that matter, to remem- 
ber these youngsters as they grow 
into young men and women and 
to recall when we meet them some 
incident that we noted in their 
young lives with which we became 
acquainted as we called regularly 
at their homes. It is a very good 
thing to remember the lady who told 
you about her mother being in an 
accident so that you can inquire 
about it the next time you see her. 
I have met very few people in my 
years of experience in this work 
who did not appreciate an interest 
that I manifest in their welfare and 
experience. 

3eing observing in the homes 
also is fine public relations influence. 
Noticing family pictures, gradua- 
tions, weddings, etc., all are import- 
ant in the relationship between a 
life insurance man and his policy- 
holder. 


Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%,-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a “Trustee” arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


by WIMMER W. RESLER 


I believe we must all acknowledge 
the importance of good relationship 
between the industrial insurance 
man and his clientele. A good feel- 
ing between the two is a powerful 
influence in conservation. Policy- 
holders, in my experience, have made 
sacrifices to keep their insurance in 
force in my company who would 
not have done so had there not been 
such a good feeling between us. I 
have produced business through 
the same influence and this will con- 
tinue as long as I am in our business. 


Both Ways 

Perhaps the title of this article 
is a little vague, but all of the things 
that I have tried to outline here 
are dependent upon one having a 
good memory and being able to 
retain in his mind the incidents in 
these homes and the people who live 
in them so as to make himself a 
part of the community by being 
able to recollect these events that 
continuously occur among the 
people with whom he does a life 
insurance business. I have seen 
some cold blooded men in our work 
who could be classed as successful, 
but they never seem very happy. 
The business is so mechanical with 
them and they seem to go in and 
out of the homes in which they col- 
lect as if they were in a railroad sta- 
tion, just passing through. 

Another important thing in mem- 
ory is that everyone remember you. 
If your name be difficult, find some 
way to repeat it in your conserva- 
tion, leaving your business cards 
and literature with your name 
prominently printed, so that the peo- 
ple will do a good job of remember- 
ing you, as I am unable to estimate 
the amount of business that I have 
written with very little solicitation, 
because the people remembered me 
and remembered my name. 
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LAWYERS AND 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE first meeting of a National 

Conference Group of attorneys 
and life underwriters was held in 
New York City, July 17, 1946. This 
Group was authorized by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers for the purpose of establish- 
ing, as far as may be practicable, 
country-wide recognition of prin- 
ciples of cooperation between at- 
torneys and life underwriters and 
to eliminate as far as possible mis- 
understanding and causes of com- 
plaint between members of the two 
groups. It is the hope of the Na- 
tional Conference Group that its 
work will ultimately lead to country- 
wide organization of joint state and 
local conference groups. The Na- 
tional Conference is designed to 
foster and aid this extension but will 
in no way override or substitute it- 
self for state and local Bar and Life 
Underwriters Associations. 

The meeting received with in- 
terest a detailed presentation by the 
life underwriter representatives of 
the education programs for life un- 
derwriters and the extensive efforts 
of life underwriters’ associations 
and life insurance companies to in- 
crease the knowledge and standards 
of life underwriters. The Statement 
of Principles * between the two As- 
sociations, adopted in 1940, was 
accepted by the Conference Group 
as a point of initial approach to the 
matters to be considered. Frank dis- 
cussion of several problems affect- 
ing the public interest as well as the 
interests of attorneys and life un- 
derwriters resulted in the appoint- 
ment of two sub-committees to con- 
sider specific problems and to report 
to the next meeting of the Group 
with their recommendations. Of 
particular interest were the matters 
of cooperation in the fields of pen- 
sion, profit sharing, and estate plan- 
ning, and the creation of machinery 
to receive and consider both sug- 
gestions for improving cooperation 
between attorneys and underwriters 
and complaints concerning members 
of their group. The next meeting 
of the National Conference Group 
will be held in Atlantic City on 
October 27, 1946. 


* See Best’s Life News, March 1946, page 31. 
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RENTAL HOUSING 


ORE than $150,000,000 worth 

of rental housing, representing 
homes for an estimated 75,000 per- 
sons, is either already under con- 
struction by the life insurance com- 
panies of the country, or is sched- 
uled to be started within the next 
year, it is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

This brings to more than $275,- 
000,000 the total of rental housing 
being financed by the life insurance 
companies on an ownership basis 
and to 150,000 the number of per- 
sons to be housed by these projects, 
as housing valued at $125,000,000 
and accommodating about 75,000 
persons is already owned and oper- 
ated by them. 


Projects in 10 States 


There are now a number of life 
insurance companies directly active 
in the construction or operation of 
more than 20 housing projects in ten 
states, scattered from California to 
New York. Not all of these units 
have as yet been publicly announced. 
Many of them are self-contained 
communities, with a large percent- 
age of the ground devoted to park 
and recreation areas, representing a 
new type of planning for densely 
populated areas. The park areas 
run as high as 75% of total ground 
in some of the projects. 

In addition, several companies 
have other projects in the planning 
stage which, if carried through to 
contract, may start within a year. 
There are at least twenty life insur- 
ance companies, in addition to those 
already active, which are keenly in- 
terested in possible future housing 
projects and the specific develop- 
ments some of them now have in 
mind may add several states to the 
list. Some of these companies are 
barred by local laws from immediate 
action and others are withholding 
current commitments because of the 
present high costs involved. 

“This extensive activity in hous- 
ing on the part of the life insurance 
companies serves a dual purpose,” 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, said. “It contributes to the 
long range social progress of our 
cities by creating carefully planned 
home communities of the most mod- 
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EXAMPLES OF RENTAL HOUSING BEING 
BUILT BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








STUYVESANT TOWN, 
New York City 
project now un- 
der construction 
by one of the life 
insurance com- 
panies in the 
heart of Manhat- 
tan, will provide 
homes for about 
24,000 persons. 








The 61 acres are now 
largely a rubble-strewn 
area. When completed 
this self-sustaining resi- 
dential park will have 
10 playgrounds, a cen- 
tral park and only one 
quarter of the land cov- 
ered by buildings. —» 


























A NEW JERSEY project which is expected to be under way soon to 
provide garden apartment homes with only 22% of the land covered 
by buildings. It is typical of additional housing for several thou- 
sands of persons, which is planned for other cities by the same life 


insurance company. 


CLINTON HILL Apartments, a 
community of more than 
5,000 persons in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This project, which 
is being built by one of the 
life insurance companies, 
will have eleven buildings 
similar to the one shown 
here. Seven of them are 
now completed. Buildings 
occupy only 30% of the 
project’s ground, leaving 
nearly three-fourths for 
parks, gardens and play- 
srounds. 








ern type and, at the same time, it 
provides a new sound channel for 
the investment of policyholder 
funds. It is especially valuable now 
in helping to meet the acute needs 
of home-seeking veterans, at least 
half of whom want rental housing 
and not housing for ownership. The 
rental housing now under way by 


the life insurance companies is even 
more extensive than was anticipated 
a year ago for the first post-war 
year.” 

Housing experts in the life insur- 
ance head offices say that the proj- 
ects under way might have been 
even more numerous if it had not 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rental Housing-—Continued 


been for certain handicaps which 
have been encountered as the life in- 
ance companies explored this new 
investment field. In at least two 
cases, planned projects were aban- 
doned because of present building 
costs. In several other cases, plans 
are temporarily in abeyance because 
of costs. Another of the handicaps 
has been the conflict and overlap- 
ping of the numerous authorities 
involved and the state or city legis- 
lation which has prohibited housing 
development by life companies in 
some cases and made it difficult in 
many more. Several states do not 
permit home state companies to 
make such investments and in these 
states, there are a number of com- 
panies which are only awaiting a 
change in the laws to proceed with 
definite projects. Most of the proj- 
ects already erected or in the con- 
struction stage have been under- 
taken only after enactment of 
certain necessary legislative changes, 
making such an investment possible 
for life insurance funds. 

An additional delaying factor 
has been the need on the part of 
the life insurance companies to ap- 
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proach an entirely new field of in- 
vestment with caution. Life com- 
panies have long been among the 
leaders in the financing of housing 
through mortgages and, as_ such, 
have had much experience in analyz- 
ing finished properties which are 
designed either for individual owner- 
ship or rental operations. But it is 
a much broader area of activity to 
undertake the acquisition of a large 
tract of land strategically located, 
plan and erect a large project and 
manage it over the years at a satis- 
factory income, for the best interest 
of policyholders. Because of this, 
the life insurance companies have 
had to move into this new territory 
conservatively. An extensive job 
has been done, however, for they 
now own or are building a quarter 
of a billion dollars’ worth of such 
properties, with many _ millions 
more in prospect. 

Mortgage financing of housing 
will continue to be the major means 
used by the life insurance compa- 
nies in assisting American families 
to meet the housing shortage. It is 
expected that this year will see at 
least $1,250,000,000 of new mort- 
gages financed by the life insurance 
companies, a large part of which 
will be for housing. Many of these 
will be veteran home loans. Total 
mortgages now owned by the life 
companies are in excess of $6,500,- 
000,000 and more than $4,000,000,- 
000 of this is on homes and apart- 
ments. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


International Assn. of Insurance 
Counsel, Sept. 4-6, Galen Hall 
Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Penna. 

Million Dollar Round Table, Sept. 
4-8, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana. 

International Claim Association, 
Sept. 9-11, Chateau-Frontenac, 
Quebec, Canada. 

N.A.L.U., Sept. 9-13, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Life Office Management Association, 
Sept. 23-25, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A.L.C., October 7-11, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, Oct. 9-10, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater, Miss. 
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N.A.L.U. MEMBERSHIP RECORD 


LL membership records of the 

National Association of Life 
Underwriters were broken when 
he organization closed its 1945-46 
iscal year with a total paid mem- 
ership of 45,241, a net gain of 
213 over the previous year, ac- 
cording to Clancy D. Connell, Presi- 
dent. The present administration 
and the permanent staff of the 
N.A.L.U. are deserving of high 
commendation for this splendid or- 
ganizational accomplishment. In 
this complex era of life, informed 
people advance and the uninformed 
are left behind. Membership in the 
N.A.L.U. is a long forward step 
toward a career in life insurance un- 
derwriting, in which field the pos- 
sibilities for earnest hard-working 
men are practically unlimited. The 
present campaign by the industry for 
better public relations no doubt, in 
part, will be carried on in conjunc- 
tion with cooperative efforts by the 
memberships of the various life 
associations. 

Forty-six states and the District 
of Columbia bettered their 1945 
records, while 326 local associations 
showed increases and twenty others 
were even at the close of the fiscal 
year. Twenty-seven new associa- 
tions were created during the year, 
raising the total number of units of 
the National Association to 450, 
another all-time high. 

Membership gains since 1943 are 
indicative of the progress of the 
N.A.L.U. On June 30, 1943, there 
were 29,274 members and 370 local 
associations. This number was in- 
creased to 32,413 in 389 associations 
in 1944, and 37,028 members in 422 
associations last year, representing 
a three year increase of nearly 16,- 
000 members and 80 associations. 
The ten leading states in member- 
ship are: New York (4,313), Penn- 
sylvania (4,261), Illinois (3,313), 
Ohio (2,805), California (2,657), 
Texas (2,496), Indiana (1,746), 
Massachusetts (1,507), Michigan 
(1,380), and Georgia (1,229). 

The ten largest local associations 
are: New York (2,161), Chicago 
(2,085), Pittsburgh (1,143), Los 
Angeles (941), Boston (928), 
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Philadelphia (809), Cleveland 
(785), Indianapolis (785), Detroit 
(594), and Atlanta (508). 

From the viewpoint of the number 
of local units within each state, the 
top twelve states are as follows: 
Pennsylvania (33), Texas (25), 
Illinois (24), New York (22), 
Ohio (22), Indiana (20), North 
Carolina (18), Michigan (16), 
Virginia (15), California (14), 
Florida (14), and Iowa (14). 

In announcing the results of the 
1945 membership effort, Mr. Connell 
praised the work of national, state 
and local membership committees, 
under the national chairmanship of 
William S. Leighton, New York 
Life, Minneapolis. 


Officer Material Discussion 


H. Kennedy Nickell, Past Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, Inc., received 
the following letter from O. S. Cum- 
mings, Past-President National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters: 

“T am in favor of the N.A.L.U. 
continuing in the future, as it has 
been in the past, an organization 
functioning primarily for life in- 
surance agents. 

“Contrary to the view of those 
who feel that General Agents and 
Managers have deliberately domi- 
nated the Association, it is my firm 
conviction that the managerial group 
have always desired more active 
participation in Association leader- 
ship on the part of personal pro- 
ducers. 

“In the twenty-four years that I 
have been in this business I have 
been an Association member, and I 
do not recall a single instance where 
an agent has been defeated when he 
has been offered as a candidate for 
National Trustee, except when he 
was in competition with another 
personal producer from his area. 

“The fact is that very few agents 
have been willing to give the time 
necessary to fulfill their obligations 
as Trustees or officers, and even 
fewer are willing to bear the expense 
incident to attending Board meet- 
ings. Those are the real reasons why 


so few agents have been candidates 
for national office. 

“It has always been my opinion 
that if a person is willing to give 
his or her valuable time to Associa- 
tion service, he or she should have 
his or her expenses paid to at least 
two Association Board meetings, 
one in connection with the annual 
convention, and one at the time of 
the Mid-Year meeting. Association 
income unquestionably makes such 
an allocation of revenue possible, 
without in any way impairing the 
other important work of the organi- 
zation for which funds are required. 

“T am in favor of making it man- 
datory that half the Trustees elected 
each year to the N.A.L.U. Board 
be soliciting agents, provided the 
expenses of all Board members be 
paid to at least two Board meetings. 
I am sure that under such an ar- 
rangement we will never lack hav- 
ing a sufficient number of qualified 
candidates from this major section 
of our membership. 

“T also want to see it become the 
policy of the Association that when 
qualified women are available that 
at least one member of the Board 
every year shall be a woman. I 
could name a half dozen under- 
writers of my acquaintance who are, 
in my opinion, qualified to make a 
major contribution as members of 
the N.A.L.U. Board.” 


Annual Meeting 


A National Sales Seminar, staged 
by five of the country’s outstanding 
personal producers of life insurance 
sales, will be one of the top-flight 
features of the program of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers’ Cleveland Convention, an- 
nounces Herbert R. Hill, national 
program chairman and manager for 
the Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

The main ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, the Convention headquart- 
ers’ hotel, has been reserved for 
this big personal producers’ pow- 
wow which will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, September 11, said 
Mr. Hill, who predicted that the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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N.A.L.U.—Continued 


National Sales Seminar would be 
one of the most stimulating and 
beneficial programs ever staged for 
personal producers at a National 
Association Annual Convention. 
The all-agent platform chosen by 
the program committee from hun- 
dreds of recommendations submitted 
by members all over the country has 
been carefully selected to present a 
complete cross-section of the na- 


tion’s leading life insurance sales 
talent. Each of the five men who 
will appear on the National Sales 
Seminar has been picked for his 
outstanding performance with his 
respective company, Mr. Hill stated. 
They represent large and medium 
sized companies, operate in rural 
and metropolitan areas and work 
in both the Ordinary and Weekly 
Premium fields of life insurance 
selling. Never before has such a 
galaxy of selling talent been brought 
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the plastics field for more than 
Avenue in Pittsfield, planted in 


the surrounding country, stands 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CHEMICAL 
DEPARTMENT: MAIN OFFICE BUILDING 


General Electric, ever on the look-out for products which will make 
our world a better and more comfortable one, has been a pioneer in 


which it so proudly surveys and drawing most of its employees from 


United States, dedicated to progress in this infant industry. It is 
staffed with expert designers, engineers, and mold-makers who, work- 
ing with the chemists in the up-to-the-minute laboratories, daily open 
new horizons to these twentieth-century materials. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in 
its 95TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR, with Home Office in 
Pittsfield, suggests a “Clean-Up Fund” as a basic need for 
every wage earner. The purpose is to provide ready cash 
sufficient at the death of the insured to pay any outstand- 
ing obligations incident to the winding-up of his affairs. 
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together on one platform, he added. 

The five agents who will address 
the big agents’ seminar are: Collis 
L. Ackiss, agent, Metropolitan Life, 
Norfolk, Va.; John W. Arden, 
agent, Southwestern Life, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas; Edwin T. Golden, 
agent, New York Life, San Fran- 
cisco; George L. Maltby, district 
agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Kansas City, Kansas, and D. L, 
Myrick, agent, Great Southern Life, 
Lake Charles, La. 


Speakers 


Three nationally known speakers 
in the life insurance field, Dave E. 
Satterfield, Jr., executive director 
and general counsel, Life Insurance 
Association of America; Fred H. 
White, agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Buffalo, N. Y., and Fred A. 
McMaster, C.L.U., general agent, 
Ohio National Life, Los Angeles, 
will address the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters which will be 
held in Cleveland, September 9-13. 

Mr. Hill stated that fourteen in- 
dividual speakers will address the 
four main sessions of the Conven- 
tion in addition to those who will 
appear on the Special American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
Million Dollar Round Table fea- 
tures which will form part of the 
main program schedule. 

Mr. Hill added that advance hotel 
reservations for the Cleveland meet- 
ing were approaching 2,000, indi- 
cating that this will be the largest 
Annual Convention in N.A.L.U. 
history. 


Additional Speakers 


In announcing the addition of 
two prominent names in the life 
insurance business to the already im- 
pressive list of speakers for the 
57th Annual Convention Mr. Hill 
states that the program for the 
three main convention sessions is 
rapidly approaching completion. 

The three newly announced 
speakers who will highlight the 
Cleveland program are Charles A. 
Egenolf, district manager, Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, New Ro- 
chelle, New York; and, Harry Jay 
Syphus, general agent, Beneficial 
Life, Salt Lake City. 
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PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


SYCHOSOMATIC medicine is 
Pp. oming into its own, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Edward Weiss, Professor 

Clinical Medicine, Temple Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. He ex- 
pressed this opinion in a paper de- 
livered before the 1946 annual meet- 
ing of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention in which 
he discussed “Psychosomatic As- 
pects of Chronic Disease.” 


Dr. Weiss described psychosoma- 
tic medicine as not a new discovery, 
but a reaffirmation of the ancient 
principle that the mind and the body 
are interactive and interdependent, 
“a principle that has always guided 
the intelligent general practitioner.” 
As a science, he said, psychosomatics 
aim at discovering the precise na- 
ture of the relationship for the 
greater benefit of doctors and pa- 
tients alike. 


Discussion Limited 


Since the subject is unusually 
broad, Dr. Weiss limited hs dis- 
cussion to its application with re- 
spect to diseases of the caidio- 
vascular system. It was his thotght 
that various types of anxieties often 
help to bring on symptoms sugg6- 
tive of heart disease, where the pe 
tient is susceptible to them, and, it 
other cases, aggravate the effects of 
heart disease. As an example, he 
said that one of the causes of cardiac 
neurosis is a life insurance examina- 
tion of a patient who had been pre- 
viously well, but having neurotic 
predisposition. “When such a per- 
son comes up for life insurance and 
is told that he has a murmur, or is 
told of the presence of high blood 
pressure, he immediately becomes 
conscious of his heart and begins to 
complain of pain and fatigue.” But 
the most important cause of cardiac 
neurosis, he said, is continued emo- 
tional stress, particularly where one 
person has in his or her care for a 
long period a patient, usually a close 
relative, suffering from some chronic 
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by DR. EDWARD WEISS 
of Temple University 


ailment. A doctor, disregarding per- 
sonal background, may easily place 
too much weight on such things as 
skipped beats, systolic murmurs, and 
moderate elevation of blood pres- 
sure, and thus precipitate the patient 
into neurotic invalidism. 


Cost 


Commenting on the cost of sick- 
ness from the standpoint of neglect 
of the psychosomatic approach, Dr. 
Weiss said: “Hospitals are begin- 
ning to understand that it is not only 
intelligent but economical to utilize 
the service of a psychiatrist in the 
general medical division and you are 
all aware of the great cost in terms 
of money and wastage of human re- 
sources in the problem of total dis- 
ability. The same question, of 
course, applies to the pensioning and 
disability ratings of veterans. All 
together these three problems, the 
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unnecessary cost of private and 
public medical care, the total dis- 
ability benefits paid by insurance 
companies, and pension payments 
to veterans, constitute a staggering 
burden to the economy of America. 
And there is one important common 
denominator that applies to all of 
them and that is the unrecognized 
or the inadequately dealt with emo- 
tional component of illness. In addi- 
tion to what has been said there is a 
real need for the inclusion of at- 
tention to the psychic component in 
illness in the public health program 
in view of the problems of health 
insurance and socialized medicine 
with which we are confronted. The 
major weakness of such systems as 
are in operation results from a lack 
of knowledge concerning the emo- 
tional factor in illness. It is chronic 
illness in which the psychic com- 
ponent is of the greatest importance 
from the standpoint of treatment. 


Disability Ratings 


You of course are interested in 
disability ratings and admittedly 
this is a very difficult problem. The 
emotional factor enters in such sub- 
tle ways and makes for such com- 
plications that it is difficult to evalu- 
ate under the best of circumstances 
and when there is added, and there 
sometimes must be, the conscious 
effort to deceive, the problem is 
doubly difficult. In the cardio- 
vascular problems we have been dis- 
cussing and others to be mentioned 
this problem commonly arises. How 
disabled is the patient with hyperten- 
sive vascular disease, how disabled 
the patient who has suffered a 
coronary occlusion. One personality 
refuses to give in to his illness, 
fights back, and makes an excellent 
recovery; another with the seeds 
of passivity and dependency within 
him, succumbs to chronic invalidism 
and his unconscious desire to remain 
sick is exploited by disability pay- 
ments.”’ 

—Before ALC Medical Section 
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Government Bonds—Continued 


through the acquisition of govern- 
ment securities without raising the 
cost of government financing. The 
net effect of any of these measures 
would be a reduction of the com- 
mercial banks’ ability to hold and 
carry long-term government bonds. 
In fact, the Board suggests, and I 
quote, “In adopting a refunding pro- 
gram designed to reduce bank hold- 
ings of government securities some 
departure from past practices would 
be necessary. Any refunding 
program should endeavor to reduce 
the available supply of bank eligible 
issues not only at present, but also 
for the future.” 

These requested powers and the 
selective redemption program of 
the Treasury, which is already well 
under way, show that the Treasury 
and monetary authorities are de- 
termined to prevent further expan- 
sion of long-term government bond 
holdings by the commercial banks, 
at least, so far as demand deposits 
are concerned. 

While it is doubtful that the 
Congress will give the Board all 
of these requested powers, some 
restrictions on the holdings of gov- 


ernment bonds may be imposed. It 
is just a question of how, what, and 
when. Let us hope that we shall 
not have an OPA of banking! In 
the meantime, bankers should con- 
tinue a conservative portfolio policy 
based on anticipated deposit shifts 
and probable local demand for loans 
and mortgage money. 

While the general trend of de- 
posits will be downward as long as 
the government pursues its present 
policy of selective redemption, many 
banks will find that their deposits 
will increase, for one reason or 
another. Each banker must analyze 
his own prospects and not rely on 
generalizations. 


Savings Deposits Will Continue 
Increase 

Savings deposits, in contrast to 
demand deposits, promise to con- 
tinue to increase as long as employ- 
ment and business activity continue 
at present high levels. Some bankers 
think that the return of durable 
consumer goods will cause savings 
deposits to decline sharply as sav- 
ings are drawn on to buy the me- 
chanical marvels we all so eagerly 
await. I cannot agree with their 
reasoning. In my opinion, people 





will not withdraw their savings on 
any consequential scale to make 
such purchases. Savings are kept 
for “rainy days”; spending is from 
the income stream. Furthermore, 
spending is nearly always on the 
basis of expectations. Employment 
and employment outlook have an 
important effect, in fact almost a 
controlling effect, on consumer pur- 
chases, particularly of durable 
goods. In general, people will pre- 
fer to hold onto their savings and 
to use consumer credit for their 
purchases. The banks, of course, 
will encourage this tendency! 

The wartime tendency for de- 
posits to increase more rapidly in 
the southern and western areas con- 
tinued during the six months end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1946, according to the 
latest Federal Reserve System sur- 
vey of the ownership of demand 
deposits. Another wartime tend- 
ency, which apparently has con- 
tinued, is the shift of deposits from 
the larger city banks to the other 
banks of the country. The shift 
from corporate demand deposit ac- 
counts to persona! deposit accounts, 
which has been very marked in the 
last six months, also has increased 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the deposits of the country banks. 
But, with the production of con- 
sumer durable goods, at last, begin- 
ning in quantity in many lines this 
trend should be reversed. Demand 
deposits, in contrast to time deposits, 
will tend to leave the country banks 
for Detroit and other consumer 
goods producing centers when such 
goods become available in quantity. 
[ urge you to be prepared for this 
development. Local consumer credit 
extension, however, will reduce the 
amount of such deposit losses and 
will be vigorously pushed by most 
banks. 

After determining your deposit 
trend you will be in position to deter- 
mine your government secutity in- 
vestment policy, giving consdera- 
tion, of course, to the compostion 
of your other assets. That is, the 
government you hold 
should be based on your other assets 
as well as your liabilities. 

While banks vary as much a: 
Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
lady, and no rule can be inflexibly 
applied to all institutions, there are 
certain principles which we can use 
as guides. Thus, in my opinion, a 
bank is warranted in investing up 
to 60% of savings deposits in mort- 
gages and/or long-term govern- 
ment and AAA obligations. 

With respect to demand deposits, 
I think a cautious policy in general 
is indicated. If I were a banker, I 
would carry Certificates of In- 
debtedness or, at most, government 
obligations of, say, one to three 
years maturity against war loan ac- 
count. I would make similar pro- 
vision for any anticipated shrinkage 
of other demand deposits. Further- 
more, and this is important, I would 


securities 
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hold in reserve against any probable 


loan expansion, Certificates and 
government securities maturing 


within two to three years. 

After the foregoing provisions 
had been made, I would invest the 
balance according to sound financial 
principles. I personally would lean 
to the long-term governments even 
at present prices. In most cases 
there is not sufficient spread between 
government bonds and AAA cor- 
porate bonds. While AAA cor- 
porate bonds are a good investment 
for banks, they should yield at the 
very least % of 1% more than gov- 
ernment issues of similar maturity. 
After all there is no credit risk on a 
government obligation—there is only 
market risk. Furthermore, govern- 
ment securities are highly liquid and 
can be used for many purposes for 
which corporate bonds _ cannot. 
Then, too, the bank examiners like 
the government issues! 


Summary 


Obviously, no bank is warranted 
n buying even medium-grade cor- 
Prate or other bonds. The higher 
yeld cannot compensate any bank 
fo: the greater risk involved. 

‘ihe present situation and the out- 
look with respect to government 
oblig tions may be summarized as 
follovs : 

1. ‘the end of deficit financing 
has hat, and will continue to have, 


a profcind effect on the money 
market a.d on the banks themselves. 
2. Seletive redemption by the 
Treasury 1 a new weapon in keep- 
ing governhent security prices and 
yields at tht levels desired by the 
government. : 


3. The trend of deposits is down- 
ward for the first time since 1934, 
and promises to continue in the for- 
seeable future. 


4. While I do not have time to 
analyze the trend of interest rates, 
it seems that we have reached bot- 
tom on short-term rates and have 
already reached, or at least, are ap- 
proaching bottom on the long-term 
rates. Of course, the Treasury can 
put the long-term rates lower if it 
desires, but I doubt that they will 
take any such steps. 

5. Looking to the future, com- 
mercial bank holdings of govern- 
ment obligations will decrease, but 
most bankers will hold on to their 
medium- and long-term government 
bonds. 


Financial Chronicle 
by permission 


From Commercial and 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


Since publication of the 1946 edi- 
tion of Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports the following companies have 
expanded as indicated; Beneficial 
of Calif. in Pa.; Colonial Life & 
Accident is now licensed in Mis- 
souri; Connecticut Mutual, in Ne- 
vada; Equitable Life, D. C. in Pa.; 
Family Life of Illinois in Indiana; 
Franklin Life in Wyoming; Guar- 
antee Mutual of Nebraska in Colo- 
rado; National Life of Vermont in 
Arizona; Pyramid Life, Arkansas 
in Colorado; Reserve Life, Texas in 
Indiana; Reserve Loan Life, Texas 
in Arizona; United Insurance Com- 
pany, Illinois, in Colorado and the 
Woodmen Central of Nebraska in 
Washington. 








C. L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


128 Complete Requirements 


HIRTEEN hundred and sixty- 

five men and women, having 
complied with all the rules of eligi- 
bility established by the American 
College of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sented themselves for the scheduled 
C.L.U. examinations on June 5, 6 
and 7 at one hundred and fifteen 
different educational institutions. To 
meet the convenience of candidates, 
these centers had a wide geograph- 
ical distribution, being established 
in forty-three states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
Special examination arrangements 
were also effected in Germany for a 
member of America’s armed forces. 


Installment Plan of Taking Examina- 
tions Almost Universal 


Due to continued emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for 
the C.L.U. designation, only two 
persons presented themselves this 
year for all of the five parts in which 
the C.L.U. examinations are di- 
vided. As further evidence of the 
tendency to take examinations on an 
installment plan, it should be noted 
that only 180 of the entire 1365 
candidates took the necessary parts 
to permit of completing the entire 
series of five C.L.U. examinations 
had everything taken been passed. 

It is of interest to note that 846 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all of the examinations which they 
undertook and 102 others were given 
credit for part of them. 


As a result of this year’s examina- 
tions, 2,794 underwriters have now 
completed the entire series of C.L.U. 
examinations and more than three 
thousand others have credit for suc- 
cessful completion of some of the 
five parts, thus making a total of 
over six thousand who have demon- 
strated their knowledge in all or 
some of the fields of subject matter 
covered by C.L.U. examinations. 

Although the widely adopted 
practice of taking C.L.U. examina- 
tions on an installment basis has 
naturally resulted in a smaller ratio 
between the number who complete 
everything in a given year and the 
number who appear for examina- 
tions, it is nevertheless encouraging 
to note that of the 180 candidates 
who would have finished the entire 
series if successful in everything 
undertaken, 128 were granted full 
credit and now join the ranks of the 
2,666 who preceded them in this en- 
deavor. 


Conferment Exercises Later 


In addition to meeting certain 
age, moral character and educational 
prerequisites, and completing the 
College’s series of five compre- 
hensive examinations, a candidate 
for the C.L.U. designation must 
have at least three years of satisfac- 
tory life insurance experience along 
personal production, managerial, 
supervisory: or teaching lines. A 
candidate for the Certificate of Pro- 


ficiency must also have three years 
of satisfactory life insurance ex- 
perience besides meeting the other 
requirements mentioned, but this ex- 
perience must be in types of work 
other than those recognized for the 
designation. 


Credentials Reviewed 


Experience credentials of the 128 
candidates who completed the ex- 
aminations this year, and whose 
names follow will be reviewed by 
the College’s Registration Board in 
the near future with a view to de- 
termining whether the experience 
requirements for the particular 
diploma which the candidate is seek- 
ing have been fully met. Announce- 
ment of those who are to receive 
diplomas will then be made the latter 
part of August. 

Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on September 12 at a joint dinner 
meeting cf the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriers. Subsequently, however, 
it is koped that special presentation 
exercises may be held locally under 
the auspices of life underwriters’ 
associations and C.L.U. chapters at 
wiich the presentation of diplomas 
nay be featured so that as far as 
possible every successful candidate 
receives in his own community this 
appropriate public recognition of his 
or her achievement. 
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the 
North 
Carolina, succeeding the late William F. 


Aetna Life: Edward J. West is 


new General Agent in Raleigh, 


U pshaw. Mr. West joined the Aetna 
Life in 1943 as Assistant General Agent 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and was transferred 
to the home office in January, 1946 as an 
Agency Assistant. 

xk k * 


Alliance Life, Chicago, Ill.: Due to 
increased activity in the reinsurance busi- 
ness, several changes and promotions 
have been made at the home office. 
iseph McGauley, who has been with the 
Atl ince Life for 14 years and formerly 
reinsurance supervisor, has recently re- 
turned from the Service and has been 
made Reinsurance Manager in complete 
charge of office details of the Reinsur- 
ance Department. Fred Smith, associated 
with the company for 19 years, and who 
has been Reinsurance Supervisor, be- 
comes Chief Underwriter of both Figg wd 
and Reinsurance business. Ray EF. But- 
ton, with the company for 28 years, has 
been made Reinsurance Director, in 
charge of Reinsurance Field Operations, 
as well as general supervision of the Re- 
insurance Division. 


x kk 
American United Life: Virgil A. Clay- 


ton has been appointed Agency Man- 
ager for the company’s Pittsburgh of- 
fice, with headquarters at 997 Union 


Trust Building. 
xk *k * 


Bankers Life (la.): The gain in new 
business for the first 6 months of 1946 


totaled $88,000,000 over the amount 
written in the same period in 1945. 
x x @ 


Bankers Life (Neb.}: New paid-for busi- 
ness for the first 6 months, $18,923,- 
000; insurance in force as of June 30, 
$184,409,000. 


xk *k* * 
Bankers National: On July 31 last, 
the company passed the 120 million 


mark of insurance in force, a gain of 
close to $10,000,000 since January Ist. 
New paid business for the first seven 
months of this year is 63% ahead of 
the same period of 1945, 

=: 2 = 


Berkshire Life: New paid business for 
July 1946 shows a 25% gain over the 
same month of 1945 while the corres- 
ponding gain for the first seven months 
of this year was 27%. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Boston Mutual: In recognition of her 
forty years of service as a loyal and re- 
spected employee of the company, Mrs. 
Theresa Simpson, Manager of the Policy 
Department, was recently tendered a sur- 
prise testimonial luncheon in the Haw- 
thorne Room of the Parker House in 
Boston. 


xx*wrk 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
business for the first six months of 1946 
totaled $36,093,175, representing an in- 
crease of 53.1% over the same period 
of last year. 

x k * 


California-Western States: Clifford O. 
Boggess has been appointed Editor of 
Publications for the company, succeed- 
ing Miss Ann Jorgensen. In his new 
position Mr. Boggess will be responsible 
for publication of the company’s monthly 
magazine, and will handle advertising 
and publicity matters. In addition, he 
will assist in the preparation of sales 
material for California-Western repre- 
sentatives. He served in a similar capacity 
prior to his induction into the Army in 
November, 1942. 


x kk 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For the 
first six months of 1946 totaled $584,- 
375,000 and for Newfoundland $4,484,- 
000. The corresponding figures for the 
month of June were: $193,925,000 and 
$905,000. 

xk * 


Central Life, lowa: Insurance in force 


during the first seven months of this 
year showed a gain of 44% over the 


similar period 1945. 


x & & 


Columbian Mutual (Tenn.): Fred B. 
Martin of Fort Payne, Alabama, has 
been named “Man of the Year” of the 
company’s agency force by virtue of his 
having led the entire organization in 
paid-for production during the period 
July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946. He auto- 
matically becomes President of the com- 
pany’s Production Club, thus marking 
the fourth year in which he has won 
this honor. 

J. Ben Stallings, 
Tupelo, Miss., 
V. Hodges of Scottsboro, 


General Agent, of 
won second place; Clifford 
Ala., third 


place, these two becoming Vice President 
respectively, 


and Secretary, of the Pro- 


duction Club. 
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Columbian National Life: L. L. 
ard, General Agent in Boston, 
named a life member of the 
Dollar Producers Round Table, 
coming the first Columbian 
agent to accomplish this feat, which re- 
quires production of at least a million 
in paid volume for three successive years. 
The Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company passed the $250,000,000 
mark in insurance in force during June. 


x wk k 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Two new 


Managers have been appointed to fill 
posts of retiring branch heads in the 
Industrial Department. Howard R. 


Reynolds has assumed management of 
the Department’s office at Fort Wayne, 


while Charles K. Stecle has taken con- 
trol at Covington, Ky. The new ap- 
pointees will fill the vacancies created 


by the respective retirements of Floyd 
W. Lewton and J. R. Mahoney. Mr. 
Lewton and Mr. Mahoney, the two re- 


tiring Managers, are 
reasons of ill health. 

William C. Thurman in the business 
for several years and with the company 
since 1944 has been named m: inager of 
the ordinary branch at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= &.@ 


withdrawing for 


Connecticut General: J. Hobart Rock- 
well has been appointed Manager of 
the company’s office in Rochester, New 
York, replacing James L. Wright, who 
has asked to be relieved of manage- 
ment responsibilities to devote his entire 
time to personal clientele; Mr. Wright 
will continue his connection with the 
Connecticut General. 

_ Trinity College announces the estab- 
lishment of a Retirement Pension Plan 
for the administrative, clerical and main- 
tenance staff, effective August Ist last, 
under which a Retirement Annuity will 
be purchased for each participating em- 
ployee by equal contributions made by 
the individual and by the College. The 
plan has been arranged with the Con- 
necticut General. For some years T rinity 
College has had Group Life Insurance for 
its staff, and has made available Accident 
Insurance for students, through the Con- 
necticut General. 


] 4&2 #& 


Connecticut Mutual: 
with the company since 1941 has been 
appointed general agent at Erie, Pa. 
succeeding Walter L. Blossom, retiring 
after thirty years with the company. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Continental American (Del.): New 
business for the first 6 months of this 
year was the largest in the history of 
the company and represented a 52% gain 
over the same period in 1945. 


x *k * 


Continental Assurance (lll.}: The in- 
crease of insurance in force during the 
first six months of 1946 totaled $77,655,- 
492, representing 90% of the total in- 
crease for the entire year of 1945. As of 
June 30, 1946 the amount of insurance 
in force was $617,091,609. 


=x © 


Equitable of lowa: New paid business 
for the first 7 months of this year totaled 
$68,911,217, representing a new high in 
the company’s records and also a 73.5% 
gain over production in the similar period 


of 1945. The July volume was $7,590,906, 
32.1% over July, 1945. 
x Ke XR 


Franklin Life: ©. Morgan, formerly 
with the New oa an Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed general agent 
for the company in Oakes, North Da- 
kota. 

New sales for the first seven months 
of 1946 totaled $87,590,000, representing 
a 123% gain over the same period in 
1945. July production was over $13,000,- 
000, an improvement in excess of 100% 
over the same month last year. 


x *k * 


General American Life: The appoint- 
ments of 7. H. Leaver, Rolla, Mo. and 
Wayne Botsfield, Bloomington, Ill. as 
General Agents, have been announced. 


x *k * 
Great-West Life: David E. 


with the company since 1933 and most 
recently Secretary, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Agencies. 

John N. Lenhart, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness for 13 years, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s new branch 


office in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kilgour, 


Lincoln National: members of the 
company’s home office staff have com- 
pleted certain examinations of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. The follow- 
ing were presented cash awards for their 
achievements: Samuel P. Adams and 


George J. Varga, both of whom earned 
Fellowships in both societies by com- 
pleting all examinations; Mary Cusic, 


Walter Steffen and John Williams, each 
of whom completed one examination. 


xk 


Manufacturers Life (Can.}: Graeme D. 
Nicholl, who has been Branch Manager 
in Los Angeles for the company, will 
become Manager for Ceylon and India 
at the end of September. Gordon T. 
Phillips, who is at present Manager for 
Ceylon and India, will become Manager 
for City Branch, England, when Mr. 
Nicholl takes over his new duties. 

x k * 
Massachusetts Mutual: Arthur J. But- 
sen, General Agent for the Milwaukee 
territory, has resigned and E. Lloyd 
Mallon has been appointed his successor. 
Mr. Butzen is retiring from his responsi- 
bilities as General Agent after 17 years 
of service, but plans to engage in per- 
sonal selling in Wisconsin and California. 
Mr. Mallon entered the life insurance 
business in 1925 and formerly was As- 
sistant Director of Agencies Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

Promotions to new positions were re- 
ceived recently by Walter E. Bradbury 


in 


appointed as Calculation Department 
Manager; Norman W. Martin Invest- 
ment Analyst and Charles H. Spencer, 


Jr., Assistant Manager of the Policy De- 
partment. 


=x & * 

Home Life: Paid business in July 1946 
was the highest for July in the company’s 
86 year history and represented a 66.8% 
gain OV er the same month in 1945. The 
amount of insurance sold to the end of 
July this year practically equals the total 
amount sold for the entire year of 1945. 


Imperial Life (Canada): Figures for 
the first 6 months show Ordinary insur- 
ance written, $30,636,000; insurance in 
force $385,235,000. 


x & & 


Jefferson Standard: H. J. McCray has 
been appointed Manager of the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh branch office, accord- 
ing to Karl Ljung, Agency Manager. 
Mr. McCray has been associated with 
the company for more than 16 years, 
and during the past six years has served 
as District Manager in Clarksburg and 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Julian Price, Chairman of the 
as a memorial to his wife, 
buted $400,000 toward the 
a new Catholic Church 
Greensboro. 


3oard, 
has contri- 
building of 
and rectory in 


xk *k * 


Life of Virginia: The company’s 75th 
anniversary year is being marked 
unprecedented progress, according to 
Robert E. Henley, President. Insurance 
in force had increased by approximately 
$70,000,000 in the first six months of 
1946, a gain considerably larger than 
has been made previously for any full 
year of operations. 


Charles T. 


by 


Rogerson, with the com- 
pany since 1924, has been named Secre- 
tary. He succeeds Hill Montague, Jr., 
formerly Vice President-Secretary, who 
continues as Vice President in charge of 
Administration of Home Office Affairs. 


=x & @& 


L. 1. A. M. A.: Donald E. Lynch, form- 
erly Washington correspondent of Gan- 
nett Newspapers, has been named Press 
Relations Supervisor of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
Mr. Lynch will co-ordinate Public Rela- 
tions activities and Press Relations with 
trade magazines, newspapers and other 
periodicals. He also will work on various 
editorial and promotion projects of the 
Association. 
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This kind of prospect is tough—unless 
you've an ally like Johnny Graph-Estate. 
But when he comes along, things happen. 
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Johnny Graph-Estate is a conversation- 
stopper every time. When he arrives, pros- 
pects start thinking — and thinking hard. 
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Metropolitan Life: The following 
agency changes have been made—Philip 
Ningesser, formerly assistant manager 


at New Orleans has been appointed man- 
ager at Decatur, Ala.; he succeeds Rob. 
crt Il. Horton, who was transferred to 
a similar capacity to Covington, Ky.; 
Jwnes PF. Eubanks manager at Hermi- 
tace, Nashville, Tenn., has been trans- 
ferred in similar capacity to Birmingham, 
Ala. succeeding Robert J. Seay; in turn 
Mr. Seay moves to Louisville, Ky. suc- 
ceeding R. W. Bond who was transferred 


to Lexington, Ky. 


Carl C. Ashworth, formerly Manager 
for the Metropolitan Life at Rome, Ga., 
s been placed in charge of the com- 


] 
pany’s district at Lynchburg, Va., suc- 
C 


ding W. Marvin Smith, who is being 
transferred to Rome, Ga. The Lynch- 
burg office is at 801 Main Street. Mr. 
Smith, who is Vice President of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association, takes up his 
new headquarters at 100 West 5th Av- 


enue, Rome. 


Thomas V. Graham, with the company 
since 1902 and a fourth vice president, 
died on July 24 last. 


= 2? 
Minnesota Mutual Life; Horace F. 


Beckham, Superintendent of Agencies 
for the company since 1937, has been 


named General Agent for the state of 


Oregon, effective July 1. Mr. Beckham, 
who has been associated with the Min- 
nesota Mutual for 20 years in various 


capacities, will have under his direction 


the development of agencies in Oregon. 
His headquarters have been established 
at 611 Dekum Building, Portland. 

Paid business for July 1946 was 
162.9% greater than in July 1945. The 
corresponding gain for the first 7 months 
was 69.2%. 

* *& ¢ 


Monarch Life Assurance: George E. 
Sharpe has been elected to the board of 
directors of the company . 


x *« *® 
Mutual Benefit: Franklin F. Pierce, 


C.L.U., of Hartford has been appointed 
Manager for the company’s Des Moines, 


Iowa Agency. He has had charge of 
that Agency since April, when the in- 
cumbent, Russ B. Knapp, left to become 
Associate General Agent in the company’s 
New York-Youngman Agency. 

James Houlihan, a salesman since 1925 
and in the insurance end of selling since 
February of this year, has been appointed 
general agent for the company in Flint, 
Michigan, succeeding H. Bruce Palmer 
who was recently named superintendent 
of agencies at the company’s home of- 
fice. 

x x * 


Mutual Life (N. ¥de Joseph B. Maclean, 
Vice President & Actuary, has been 
elected a member of the Council of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. Mr. 
Maclean will be the only member of the 
Council not resident in Great Britain. 

L. Durward Badgley, who joined the 
company last year, has been appointed 
Research Associate to Donald B. Wood- 
ward, 2nd Vice President. 

Lloyd R. Yeates, assistant manager of 
the Oakland California Agency and with 
the company since 1932 has been named 
an assistant manager in the Home Of- 
fice. 


xk kk 


National Life (Vt.): New Sales for July, 
1946 totaled $10,331,113 representing a 
74.63% gain the same month of 1945. It 
was also the best July in the history of 
the company. 

x & 2 


New England Mutual: Fraser E. Pom- 
eroy, with the company for 16 years 
and Acting Manager of the Detroit 
Agency since 1944, has been appointed 
General Agent. At the same time Wil- 
liam H. McCoy, C.L.U., and Benjamin 
H. Micou, C.L.U., have been named As- 
sociate General Agents. 

Frederick E. Gould has been appointed 
General Agent for the state of Vermont, 
where the Agency, formerly located in 
Rutland, has been moved to new quarters 
at 209 College Street, Burlington. A. C. 
Matthews, General Agent for nearly 
twenty years, will become Associate Gen- 
eral Agent and remain at his present 


address in Rutland, in charge of that 
district office. Mr. Gould has been as- 
sociated with the company for 17 years, 
and prior to his recent war service was 
Agency Assistant of the company’s oldest 
and largest Chicago general agency. 

The paid-for business of $46,957, 762 
during policyholders’ months “June and 
July” established a new record for this 
35-year old annual event and represented 
a 40% gain ahead of last year’s corres- 
ponding period. 

x & 


New York City Sales: Sales of new 
Ordinary Life insurance in New York 
City for June, 1946 totaled $109,974,000 
compared with $71,466,000 for the same 
month in 1945, 


x ** 


Northern Life (Wash.): Lawrence M. 
Arnold (Banker) has been elected to the 
Board of Directors. 

x2 Ss 


Northwestern Mutual: George K. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., with the company since 1933, 
has been named General Agent succeed- 
ing his father, George K. Reynolds, Sr., 
at Lancaster, Penna. George, Sr., the 
second generation, started in 1897 as a 
clerk and agent under his father, and in 
1926 became sole General Agent. 


xe 


Northwestern National Life: A jump 
of 19% in the size of policy purchased by 
the average family in 1946, features the 
record volume of new business reported 
for the first half year by Northwestern 
National. Average denomination of $3,- 
164 so far in 1946 compares with $2,- 
650 average size of policy written by the 
company in 1945, and $2,558 in 1944, 
figures which were in their turn succes- 
sive new highs reflecting record war- 
time wage and salary levels. 

Total new ordinary business of $0,- 
663,529 for the first half of 1946 was up 
51% over the total of $26,876,758 for the 
corresponding period of last year, and 
18% over the best previous six-months 
total of $34,428,902, recorded in 1936. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Johnny’s a miracle man—not because of 
what he does, but because of what he makes 


the prospect do for himself. 











Graph-Estate’s wonders aren’t 
universally available. They're ex- 
clusive with GUARDIAN LIFE. 
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Graph-Estate’s the biggest 
reason you find GUARDIAN 
people going to town today. 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


60 home office employees have been 
with the company a quarter century or 
longer. 

Among the agency force there are 173 
who have been with the company 10 
years or more. Among these are 35 
whose service exceeds a quarter of a 
century. 

; xk *® 


Occidental Life (Calif.}: A report on 


the persistency of the company’s business 
has just been compiled. It reveals that 
the number of agents with a perfect re- 
newal persistency has reached an all-time 
high. For business written in 1944, 35 





Occidental underwriters have a perfect 
renewal persistency of 100%, 99 have a 
persistency from 90% to 99.99% and 111 
have above 75%. The Occidental, cele- 
brating its 40th anniversary year, paid 
for through June between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000 of Ordinary each month. 

Wendell B. Christenson, Acting Man- 
ager of the San Francisco Branch of the 
company since October, 1945 has been 
named Manager. Mr. Christenson joined 
the home office agency of the company 
in 1942 without previous insurance ex- 
perience. 

J. Peter Devine, in the business since 
1939, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company’s new office in St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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THESE are headlines of a few of Northwestern National Life’s 


advertisements which have appeared in various publications dur- 


ing the past few years. 


Each of these advertisements expresses 


an idea —a point of view —on a subject of timely importance to 


life insurance policyholders and the nation as a whole. 


Giving 


currency to such ideas through advertising is just one way in 
which NW NL discharges its obligation as a good citizen — an ob- 
ligation this Company believes rests on a business institution no 


less than on an individual. 


We will gladly furnish reprints of any of these advertisements 


on request, 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


0. J ARNOLD: PRESIDENT 
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COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 


Joe H. Caldwell, a young World War 
II veteran, has been appointed General 
Agent in Reno, Nevada, effective July 
Ist, with agency headquarters at 8 Arcade 
Building. Mr. Caldwell is not related 
to William M. Caldwell, recently ap- 
pointed Occidental’s General Agent in 
Medford, Oregon. 

Edward K. Placek, in the business 
since 1926, has been appointed Regional 
Group Supervisor for the company with 
headquarters in Portland, Oregon. 

Insurance in force was increased more 
than $49,000,000 since year end and the 
amount of paid for for the first six 
months of this year was $95,000,000, an 
increase of $35,000,000 over the same 
period in 1945. - 


Ohio State Life: New paid business for 
the first 6 months of 1946 showed a gain 
of 70% compared with a similar period 
in 1945. The gain in insurance in force 
this year is within a half million dollars 
of the gain for the entire year of 1944 
and greater than the annual gain in any 
previous year in the company’s history. 
xk * 


Old Line Life: New paid business for 
the first 6 months of this year totaled 
$4,961,623, bringing the in force to an 
all time high of $103,769,307, 


xk * 


Pacific Mutual : Victor M. Sieving has 
been appointed general agent for the 
company at Aurora, Illinois. Previous to 
his new appointment Mr. Sieving had 
been associated with the company’s E. E. 
Henderson’s Chicago Agency for many 
years. 

~ New business for July, 1946, showed a 
gain of 98% over the same month of 
1945. 

* * ® 


Pan-American Life: Frank R. Hierbol- 
ser, in the business since 1933, has been 
appointed general agent for the company 
in San Antonio, Texas. 


xk 


Peninsular Life: E. B. Hudnall, vice 
president in charge of agencies has ter- 
minated his service with the company. 
Mr. Hudnall entered the life insurance 
field in 1924 and has been with the Pen- 
insular since 1935. 


x kk 


Penn Mutual Life: In seven months 
and twelve days of 1946, the company’s 
paid life insurance has exceeded the 
total business for the entire year of 1945. 
The total written so far this year was 
$143,677,253 and the July, 1946 gain over 
the same months of 1945 was 90.1%. 


xk 


Provident Mutual: New business for the 
first six months of 1946 totaled $59,998,- 
000 representing a 60.7% gain over the 
corresponding period in 1945. 


x ® & 
The Prudential: George E. Rogers, Jr. 


with the company since 1910 has been 
elected assistant secretary and Wendel J. 
Drobnyk with the company since 1930 
has been elected assistant controller. 
Jack P. Highbarger, with the company 
for the past 13 years, has been named 
manager of the Joplin district office in 
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issouri. He succeeds N. J. Bush who 
cently was transferred to the company’s 
sme office and promoted to regional 
anager. . 
When H. W. Magee, assistant district 
anager of the company,’ was assigned 
ie job of opening a detached office in 
idbury, Ontario, he found every build- 
ig posted with a “no vacancy” sign. He 
finally secured quarters in the salesman’s 
lisplay room of the Coulson Hotel and 
so far as known this is the first insurance 
fice to be located in a hotel room. 


x *k * 


Reserve Loan Life (Tex.}: Robert Schul- 
man, Vice President and Director of 
\gencies, has announced the following 
appointments: C. &. Bissell has been 
named General Agent for the company 
it Midland, Texas; J. Clinton Butler, 
Gomer Agent at Fort Worth, Texas; 

H. Huffstetler has been named Unit 
Manager at Dallas and Joe M. Lyon, 
General Agent at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Selby M. Rawlings in the business for 
14 years has been appointed to the newly 
created position of director of training. 
In his new capacity Mr. Rawlings will 
direct sales training program and handle 
publicity and public relations. 

New business for July, 1946 showed a 
gain of 240% over the same months of 
1945, 

Kenneth Murchison & Company have 
been named exclusive group managers 
for the company. Heading the group 
~ a ge ot the Murchison agency are 
W. Appleby and James E. Gavin. 


a @ 


State Mutual Life: John W. Wood. 
C.L.U., formerly Assistant Manager of 
the Prudential Newark Ordinary Agency, 
has been appointed General Agent in 
Newark, effective August Ist. 

Ordinary life production passed the 
$20,000,000 mark in July which equals 
the new busines produced for the entire 
year of 1945. The in force now totals 
more than $159,500,000. 


x kk 


Travelers: Joseph Thompson, with the 
company since 1932 and formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, has been 
named superintendent of agencies. Rice 
L. Pendleton, with the company since 
1929, has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. E. Roland Evans 

(1939) has beeen named agency assist- 
ant; Trygve O. Runsvold (1943) suc- 
ceeded Mr. Evans as mé anager of the 
company’s Sioux City agency and T. 
Shad Medlin (1937) was promoted from 
assistant Manager at Kansas City to 
manager in the Richmond, Virginia, of- 
fice. 

Five field assistants have been ap- 
pointed in the Life, Accident and Group 
Departments: Gerard C. Besse, Jr., Bos- 
ton; Robert M. Davis, Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia; Robert Davis Law, Jr., 
Oakland; Alan W. Millard, Milwaukee 
and John D. Ryder, San Antonio. 

Athol G. Gorrill and Robert J. Shaw, 
both Assistant Managers in the Life, Ac- 
cident and Group Departments of the 
company, have returned from service and 
been appointed to the Seattle and Bos- 
ton branch offices respectively. Robert 
T. Wallace, Field Assistant, Nashville, 
has been appointed Assistant Manager, 
Life, Accident and Group Departments, 
at the same branch, 
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CUSTOM BUILT 


STATE MUTUAL 
vownitimes! Hangs out its 
Group Shingle! 


Going into the Group field all over this 102-year old Company 
offers a complete portfolio of Group Coverage. 


@ Group Life 

@ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

@ Group Accident and Sickness (with dismemberment feature) 
@ Group Hospitalization for Employees and Dependents 

@ Group Surgical for Employees and Dependents 

@ Group Medical Reimbursement for Employees and Dependents 
@ Group Wholesale 

@ Group Annuities 

@ Group Permanent 
































Protection and Retirement prescriptions to fit every diagnosis 


@ Streamlined Accounting 
@ Liberal Underwriting 
@ Rapid Claim Service 
® Counselor Service in Construction of Plans 
@ Home Office Representatives in key areas 








































This old Company with a youthful outlook welcomes your inquires 
on pension trust and group cases. For swift, frendly, helpful 
service, get in touch with any of our 57 General Agencies or 
contact our Home Office Group Department direct. 
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The Hartford branch office of The 

Travelers Insurance Companies will 
move from 9 Central Row to 163 ern & Southern Life Insurance Com- 4 
Asylum Street as soon as alterations pany, is now associated with the Earl 3 
can be completed. B. Brink Agency of the United Benefit 
John W. Walker, Assistant Manager [jife and the Mutual Benefit Health & 

in Washington, D. C. for The Travelers, Accident Association, 1221 Book Build- 
has been appointed Assistant Manager, jng, Detroit 26, Michigan. Mr. Orten- 
Casualty, Fidelity and Surety lines of burg will be Agency Supervisor in e| 
the Detroit branch office. charge of life insurance sales, service 4 
and instruction. 


United Benefit Life: £. 4. Ortenburg, ) 
formerly Detroit Manager of the West- H 


xk * xk * ji 
United States Life: The Washington es 
3ranch Office of the United States Life 
has moved to new quarters in suites 
312-331 of the Barr Building, 910-17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

x *k * 


Volunteer State Life: Ordinary sales 
of 1945 and a corresponding gain for for the first seven months of 1946 show 
the first seven months of this year was a 67% gain over the same period in 
24%. 1945. 


Union Mutual (Me.): Managers, agents 
and agency office employees have been 
extended Group insurance _ benefits 
through a new plan adopted recently by 
the Board of Directors of the company. 

New paid business for July, 1946 
showed a 21% gain over the same month 
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VETERANS IN LIFE 
INSURANCE 


EARLY 50,000 veterans have 

been employed to date by the 
life insurance business, it is esti- 
mated by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

On June 30, the number of vet- 
erans with jobs in the life insurance 
business had reached 47,500, equiva- 
lent to 20% of total personnel in 
the business at the beginning of 
1945, and the employment of vet- 
erans is continuing. 

Of the veterans employed, 28,- 
000 were returning to the companies 
they left to enter the armed forces 
and 19,500 were new to the com- 
panies employing them. 

More than half of these veterans 
have joined the ranks of the business 
since the first of this year. Up to 
January 1, the veterans employed 
numbered 22,800 and in the first 
half of this year the total was in- 
creased by 24,700. 


Majority Back on Jobs 


The life insurance business had 
45,400 of its personnel enter the 
armed forces and of these 800 were 
killed in action. Thus, the veterans 
returning to their pre-war jobs rep- 
resent 60% of the number who left 
for service and the total of veterans 
who have obtained employment in 
the business, including those new 
to it, exceeds the number entering 
service. 

Of the veterans now in life insur- 
ance, more than 70% are in the 
agency ranks, with 34,000 thus en- 
gaged. This is the equivalent of 
30% of the total number of agents 
employed in life insurance at the 
start of 1945. More than 19,000 of 
these veterans have entered the 
agency ranks since the first of this 
year. 

“The veterans who are now en- 
gaged in life insurance are doing an 
outstanding job,” the Institute com- 
mented. ‘Several companies report 
that those who are back in their 
pre-war work as agents are getting 
twice the results they did before 
their war service and all veterans 
are showing an interest in and apti- 
tude for advancement, in both their 
sales work in the field and their 
office work in the home offices.” 
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The return of veterans to the life 
insurance business is reported by 
the Institute as follows: 

Veterans Employed Up to June 30 


Returned New 


Comin Cusmete 
Home Office .... 9,300 ‘ 
Branch Office ... 2,600 200 


Ordinary Agents. 4,500 8,200 

Industrial Agents 11,600 9,700 
28,000 19,500 

WEE <6. ged cuwiak chau ecahs 47,500 





EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
REVIEW 


NEW quarterly publication is 

announced by Charles D. Spen- 
cer & Associates, Inc., publishers, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. The publication, “Em- 
ployees Benefit Plan Review,” is 
being issued to provide employers 
with information on profit-sharing, 
pension plans and various group in- 
surance benefits. The initial issue 
is a 56-page presentation of the 
steps necessary to obtain approval 
of pension plans by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau for tax purposes, 
the desirability of deferred profit 
sharing or pension plans in addi- 
tion to cash profit sharing, and 
yardsticks for determining what 
type of plan is best fitted for indi- 
vidual organizations. Those in- 
terested in the establishment and 
management of employee benefit 
plans can secure sample copies of 
the new magazine by writing Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Review at the 
address above stated. 


GROUP WRITINGS 


ECOVERING sharply from the 
temporary decline incident to re- 


conversion employment changes, 
group life insurance protecting 


American workers had returned at 
mid-year to the all-time peak which 
was established just before V-J Day, 
it is reported by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

The total of group life insurance 
in force at mid-year exceeded $25,- 
000,000,000, an increase of almost 
$2,500,000,000 over the total in force 
at the start of the year this com- 





pares with $24,446,000,000 at the 
end of 1944, 

The number of workers covered 
by group life insurance was esti- 
mated to be nearly 14,000,000 at 
mid-year, compared with 12,000,000 
at the start of the year and 13,500,- 
000 at the end of 1944. 

“The greatly increased use of 
group insurance by employer-em- 
ployee groups in adding to family 
security is clearly shown in a com- 
parison with pre-war figures of this 
business,’ Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute president, said. “At ‘the 
start of 1941, there were only some 
10,000,000 workers insured under 
$15,382,000,000 of group life in- 
surance. This means that the 
amount of this insurance has in- 
creased 60% in these five and one- 
half years, and the number of 
workers insured has risen 40%. 
Today’s group life insurance is 15 
times the total in force immediately 
after World War I and the number 
of workers insured by it is nearly 
10 times the 1920 total. 


Benefit Payments Large 


“Group life insurance is paying 
off to American families in large 
volume today, the death benefits 
under this type of protection now 
running at an annual rate of $180,- 
000,000. Representing in many 
cases replacement of one year’s in- 
come for the workers’ families, this 
is an important factor in stabiliz- 
ing economic conditions in indus- 
trial communities. Nearly 100,000 
workers’ families benefit annually 
from this type of protection, which 
did not exist before 1911. Increas- 
ingly, it is becoming a definite part 
of the personnel policy in business 
and industrial firms throughout the 
country and new group life insur- 
ance is being set up at a rate nearly 
twice that of the period just before 
the war.” 

The increase in total group life 
insurance in force during the first 
half of this year, amounting to 10%, 
has come only in part from the set- 
ting up of new group units. Other 
factors in the increase have been 
the addition of workers to existing 
units, contract enlargements of 
existing groups and increases in 
pay with consequent increases in 
coverage. 
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INVESTMENT SEMINAR 


IGHTY-SIX financial officers 

(including one member of the 
ventler sex) of seventy-one life in- 
surance companies gathered at Indi- 
ana University at nine o’clock on the 
morning of July 8 for a two week 
period of the most intensive study 
of current investment problems and 
to listen to leading economists and 
practical financial analysts as they 
expounded their views on post-war 
international and national develop- 
ments in economic and _ financial 
fields. The students came from as 
far East as Maine, as far North as 
Winnipeg, as far West at Colorado 
and Montana, and as far South as 
Texas and Florida. Twenty-seven 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
two provinces of Canada were rep- 
resented. They were attending the 
fourth Life Officers Investment 
Seminar, a project of American Life 
Convention, sponsored through its 
Financial Section. Three such sem- 
inars were held prior to World War 
II, and the 1946 session marks their 
resumption on an annual basis. 

The culmination of the proceed- 
ings came Thursday evening when, 
at a dinner meeting attended by a 
group of distinguished guests, the 
seminarians were told by Claris 
Adams, President of American Life 
Convention, and of Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company, that the need 
for trained investment men has 
loomed very large in life insurance 
affairs in the last decade, and that 
he felt that the Life Officers In- 
vestment Seminar was fulfilling a 
function, the value of which would 
be realized down through the years 
for generations to come. The life 
insurance business today, he said, 
needs men equipped to handle the 
policyholder’s dollar. 


Material Covered 


The sixty lectures were delivered 
by a faculty of thirty-two, recruited 
from the top ranks of professorial, 
governmental and business life in 
the United States. The Seminar 
program was designed as a graduate 
school for men operating at the pol- 
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icy-making level and, consequently 
subjects with which men of that 
calibre might be expected to be al- 
ready familiar were completely 
avoided. The first three lectures 
were on “International Economic 
Relations,” and the range of sub- 
jects studied in following classes 
covered such matters as debt man- 
agement, interest rates and trends, 
atomic energy, labor relations, the 
economic policies of the Federal 
government, foreign trade, common 
stocks as investments for life insur- 
ance companies, the Bretton Woods 
agreement and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and many others. 


. 


Leaders in Seminar 


Among those who took leading 
parts in the development of the 
Seminar were Paul Fisher, Treas- 
urer, Indianapolis Life, and Chair- 
man of the Financial Section, Amer- 
ican Life Convention; and Dr. 
Harry C. Sauvain, Professor of Fi- 
nance, Indiana University, who has 
been Director of the Seminar since 
its inception. Both worked unceas- 
ingly for many months on the vast 
numbers of details and problems 
which arose. 


Environment 


Those attending promptly put 
aside the dignities of their official 
positions and entered fully into the 
spirit of graduate student life. They 
took their studies in the greatest 
seriousness, and their opportunities 
for relaxation with all the good 
natured boisterousness of their al- 
most forgotten college days. They 
lived together in one of the finely 
appointed university dormitories, 
took their meals together at the 
Union, and attended their classes in 
a body. Formalities were cast off 
without compunction, but there was 
never any lack of serious discussion 
in the lecture rooms, and many of 
the lecturers came close to embar- 
rassment in trying to propound an- 
swers to the keen, incisive questions 
fired at them. 


At the final dinner Thursday eve- 
ning, Mr. Fisher presided as Chair- 
man. Dr. Herman B. Wells, Presi- 
dent of Indiana University, was the 
lead-off speaker. He spoke of in- 
service training at administrative 
levels as being one of the most en- 
couraging developments in modern 
American business and industrial 
life, making the point that it is by 
such means that American free en- 
terprise retains its dynamic force. 


Joint Investment Research Committee 


Stephen Foster, Economic Ad- 
visor, New York Life, outlined 
briefly the work being undertaken 
by the Joint Investment Research 
Committee of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. Although 
the Committee has not yet appointed 
a Research Director, it has already 
undertaken a number of important 
research projects and has others in 
mind. For the present, the work is 
being carried on by the members 
themselves, through sub-committees, 
and at great personal sacrifice. 


Purposes of Seminar 


Dr. Sauvain outlined briefly the 
purposes and functions of the Sem- 
inar, and the scope of the current 
program. He emphasized the high 
level on which the Seminar is con- 
ducted, pointed out that no other 
in-service training project, as car- 
ried on in many universities through- 
out the country, is comparable to 
the Seminar. 

Robert L. Hogg, Manager and 
General Counsel of the Convention, 
spoke briefly, expressing his appre- 
ciation to Indiana University and 
Dr. Sauvain, for making the Sem- 
inar possible and contributing so 
greatly to its success. 

Mr. Adams delivered a_ token 
Certificate of Attendance to Paul 
Bernard, Manager, Investment De- 
partment, Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
who has attended all four seminars, 


(Continued on the next page) 








Investment Seminar—Continued 


and whom Mr. Adams described as 
probably the oldest and most popu- 
lar of all the seminarians. Other 
certificates are to be mailed to all 
those attending. 


Future of Seminars 


Mr. Adams pointed out that most 
branches of the life insurance busi- 
ness have had long-established edu- 
cational organizations, but that for 
many years the investment end was 
not given great attention, and, in 
fact, few serious over-all problems 
presented themselves. During the 
last twenty years, he said, such prob- 
lems have gradually arisen in the in- 
vestment field, until today they have 
become the most serious of all the 
problems confronting the business. 
He expressed himself as relieved 
that such an institution as the Life 
Officers Investment Seminar exists, 
and that a large group of men are 
receiving the kind of training which 
the companies must have available if 
they are to chart a safe course 
through the changing economy of 
the post-war years. 

Guests introduced included mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of 
the Convention, members of the 
Board of Regents of the Seminar, 
a number of presidents and other 
senior officers of Indiana and Illi- 
nois life companies, members of the 
insurance trade press, and others. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Women's Division 


M&>: ESTELLE NAGLE of 
San Francisco and = Miss 
Marian Bills of MHartford have 
been appointed members of the spe- 
cial Advisory Committee for the 
Women’s Division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance to cooperate with 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, di- 
rector of the Women’s Division, it 
was announced recently by Holgar 
J. Johnson, Institute president. 
They will succeed Miss Beatrice 
Jones of New York and Miss Mil- 
dred E. Stone of Newark, N. J.. 
who are retiring after two years’ 
service. 
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Members of the committee con- 
tinuing to serve are Miss Mary 
Foster Barber of Philadelphia, Miss 
Margaret Divver of Boston and 
Miss Helen Rockwell of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The sixth member of the 
committee is the chairman of the 
Women’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, at present Mrs. Elma 
Easley of Portland, Oregon. She 
will serve until the new N.A.L.U. 
president after the September con- 
vention appoints a chairman, who 
becomes ex-officio a member of this 
committee. 

Mrs. Nagle is an agent for the 
New York Life and a member of 
that company’s Top Club as well as 
a life member of the women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. She is also to be chairman 
of the San Francisco Women’s As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters for 
the coming year. . 

Miss Bills represents the home 
office side of the business, being as- 
sistant secretary of the Aetna Life 
and a specialist in personnel and the 
scientific side of psychology. 

The committee as a whole will 
have three women from home of- 
fices, representing executive, adver- 
tising and agency training depart- 
ments, and three women from the 
field forces, representing different 
companies and different sections of 
the country. 

At the same time, Mr. Johnson 
announced the appointment of Miss 
3etty Martin as assistant to Mrs. 
Eberly in the Women’s Division of 
the Institute, to enable Mrs. Eberly 
to spend more time speaking before 
women’s organizations. Miss Martin 
is a former Lieutenant in the Waves 
and was Assistant Director of the 
Women’s Reserve, Third Naval 
District. 


“Buying Insurance" 


“ec 


Buying Insurance” is the title of 
a 136 page book which has just been 
nublished by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Wash. 6, D. C., for the use 
of high school students. It is one of 
a series of 16 Consumer Study books 
published by this group, the books 
being financed by the National 
Better Business Bureau. 





The insurance book covers the en- 
tire range of insurance protection, 
fire, casualty and life, but nearly 
three-fourths of the space is de- 
voted to life insurance, from details 
concerning how it operates to in- 
formation of value concerning pol- 
icies and plans, for the buyer’s 
guidance. Many insurance execu- 
tives and organizations were con- 
sulted in the preparation of the book 
and it is one of the most compre- 
hensive and yet simplest discussions 
of insurance ever put into print for 
the consumer. It will be extensively 
used as a text-book and reference 
work in high school classes on home 
economics, social studies and fi- 
nance. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, which published it, and the 
Better Business Bureaus are joining 
in an intensive campaign to secure 
wide use of the book in the nation’s 
schools. Life insurance agents and 
companies throughout the country 
are also being made familiar with 
the book and its many uses. 

The Consumer Education Study 
is a continuing study started three 
years ago, covering the areas of 
consumer information taught in 
secondary schools. It is conducted 
under the direction of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, a department of the 
NEA. The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau contributions which 
support the Consumers Study come 
from various business organizations. 
The study represents an effort to 
bring together business and educa- 
tion in a cooperative effort to de- 
velop a curriculum outline for the 
areas of consumer education in the 
schools and to prepare a series of 
textbooks covering the various study 
units in this field. 

The series now in print includes: 
The Modern American Consumer, 
an introductory book; Learning to 
Use Advertising; Time on Your 
Hands, on the consuming of leisure 
time; Investing in Yourself, con- 
cerning education and a start in a 
career; Consumer and the Law; 
Using Standards and Labels ; Man- 
aging Your Money; Buying Insur- 
ance; Using Consumer Credit; and 
Investing in Your Health. 

Copies of “Buying Insurance” 
available at publishers (address in 
paragraph 1) at 35¢ each. 
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SAVINGS BANK LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Who Purchases It 


VIDENCE that Savings Bank 

Life Insurance is primarily being 
purchased by a section of the public 
vhich is not being actively cultivated 
by life insurance agents is shown 
in preliminary results of a recent 
survey by the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance Council of Massachusetts, 
made public last month. 

In response to the question : “How 
recently have you been interviewed 
by a life insurance agent?” Ap- 
proximately one in five said “Never” 
and a total of 53.1 per cent had not 
been interviewed within the last 
year. An additional 21.8 per cent 
had not been interviewed by a life 
insurance agent within six months. 

The survey was conducted by mail 
among 5000 recent adult purchasers 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
and the preliminary tabulations were 
based on the first 840 replies re- 
ceived. 

Because the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance plan of merchandising 
differs from that used by most in- 
surance companies in that policies 
are purchased “over the counter,” 
one purpose of the study was to de- 
termine to what extent solicitation 
for other types of life insurance is 
reflected in the issue of Savings 
Bank policies. 

Of the 641 persons in the pre- 
liminary study who reported that 
they had been interviewed at some 
time by life insurance agents, 533 
said that their decision to buy new 
insurance had not been the result of 
the interview. Including the 161 
persons who had never been inter- 
viewed, a total of 86.7 per cent indi- 
cated that they bought their policies 
on their own initiative. 

The policyholders were asked to 
rank four features of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance in order of impor- 
tance in their decision to buy. 
Nearly three out of four, or 72.4 
per cent, gave first place to “lowest 
cost.” Absence of “sales pressure” 
was first with 14.2 per cent and 
second with 36.5 per cent more. 

The survey also disclosed that 
Savings Bank Life Insurance is an 
important source of new contacts 
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weRE NOT Goop RE\Y” 


Steering the field force is no part of our policy. 
We know that the type of approach, the man- 
ner of closing and the mechanics of a sale 
vary with agents. We don’t attempt to channel 
their efforts. We do try to help them with ma- 
terial and ideas that are adaptable to their own 
particular styles of selling. As long as we are 
in this business it will be our policy not to 
steer the agent but to 4e/p him in the kind of 
selling he finds most productive. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT. 


Central Life sncesocen 
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for the banks, w.th nearly half the 
policyholders reporting that they 
did not have a savings account at 
the bank where they bought their 
insurance. 

Commenting on the survey, Clyde 
S. Casady, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Savings Bank Life In- 
surance Council of Massachusetts, 
said: 

“This study gives ample proof 
that the Savings Banks are develop- 
ing their own markets for life in- 
surance, which to a large extent are 
supplementary to, rather than ac- 


tively competitive with, those of 
other life insurance organizations. 

“During the last four months 
more Savings Bank Life Insurance 
has been issued than for any cor- 
responding period since the system 
was established in 1907. In these 
times of inflated living costs and 
high taxes, the low cost of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, made possible 
by the over-the-counter method of 
distribution, has an increasing ap- 
peal, particularly in those groups 
which are evidently not being ac- 
tively cultivated by others.” 
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Group—Continued 


bers specifically for their insurance must 
insure all eligible members, or all except 
any as to whom evidence of individual 
insurability is not satisfactory to the in- 
surer. 

(c) The policy must cover at least 
25 members at date of issue. 

(d) The amounts of insurance under 
the policy must be based upon some plan 
precluding individual selection either by 
the members or by the union. No policy 
may be issued which provides insurance 
on any union member which together 
with any other insurance under any 
group life insurance policies issued to 
the union exceeds $20,000. 

(4) A policy issued to the trustees of a 
fund established by two or more em- 
ployers in the same industry or by two or 
more labor unions, which trustees shall 
be deemed the policyholder, to insure em- 
ployees of the employers or members of 
the unions for the benefit of persons other 
than the employers or the unions, subject 
to the following requirements : 

(a) The persons eligible for insur- 
ance shall be all of the employees of the 
employers or all of the members of the 
unions, or all of any class or classes 
thereof determined by conditions per- 
taining to their employ ment, or to mem- 
bership in the unions, or to both. The 
policy may provide that the term “em- 
ployees” shall include the individual pro- 
prietor or partners if an employer is an 
individual proprietor or a partnership. 
The policy may provide that the term 
“employees” shall include the trustees or 
their employees, or both, if their duties 
are principally connected with such trus- 


teeship. The policy may provide that the 
term “employees’ shall include retired 
employees. 

(b) The premium for the policy 
shall be paid by the trustees wholly from 
funds contributed by the employers of 
the insured persons. The policy must 
insure all eligible persons, or all except 
any as to whom evidence of individual 
insurability is not satisfactory to the in- 
surer. 

(c) The policy must cover at least 
100 persons at date of issue. 

(d) The amounts of insurance un- 
der the policy must be based upon some 
plan precluding individual selection either 
by the insured persons or by the policy- 
holder, employers, or unions. No policy 
may be issued which provides insurance 
on any person which together with any 
other insurance under any group life 
insurance policies issued to the trustees 
exceeds $20,000. 


Standard Provisions 


No policy of group life insurance shall 
be delivered in this state unless it con- 
tains in substance the following pro- 
visions, or provisions which in the opinion 
of the Commissioner are more favorable 
to the persons insured, or at least as 
favorable to the persons insured and 
more favorable to the policyholder, pro- 
vided, however, (a) that provisions (6) 
to (10) inclusive shall not apply to pol- 
icies issued to a creditor to insure debtors 
of such creditor; (b) that the standard 
provisions required for individual life 
insurance policies shall not apply to 
group life insurance policies; and (c) 
that if the group life insurance policy is 





on a plan of insurance other than the 
term plan, it shall contain a non-forfeit- 
ure provision or provisions which in the 
opinion of the Commissioner is or are 
equitable to the insured persons and to 
the policyholder, but nothing herein shall 
be construed to require that group life 
insurance policies contain the same non- 
forfeiture provisions as are required for 
individual life insurance policies: 

(1) A provision that the policyholder 
is entitled to a grace period of thirty- 
one days for the payment of any pre- 
mium due except the first, during which 
grace period the death benefit coverage 
shall continue in force, unless the policy- 
holder shall have given the insurer 
written notice of discontinuance in ad- 
vance of the date of discontinuance and 
in accordance with the terms of the pol- 
icy. The policy may provide that the 
policyholder shall be liable to the insurer 
for the payment of a pro rata premium 
for the time the policy was in force dur- 
ing such grace period. 

(2) A provision that the validity of 
the policy shall not be contested, except 
for nonpayment of premiums, after it has 
been in force for two years from its date 
of issue; and that no statement made by 
any person insured under the policy re- 
lating to his insurability shall be used in 
contesting the validity of the insurance 
with respect to which such statement was 
made after such insurance has been in 
force prior to the contest for a period of 
two years during such person’s lifetime 
nor unless it is contained in a written 
instrument signed by him. 

(3) A provision that a copy of the ap- 
plication, if any, of the policyholder shall 
be attached to the policy when issued, 








company. 





Hitch your Wagon te a Star 


If you are thinking about a new connection, we invite you to consider this rapidly growing 


During the first six months of this year our gain in Insurance in Force was approximately 
200°, over the corresponding period last year. This rapid growth is reflected in salesmen’s 
incomes. Why not have a share in it? 


Our re-formulated Organized Selling Plan is particularly designed to extract the maximum 
results from your selling efforts. 


Write for full particulars. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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XUM 


that all statements made by the policy- 

holder or by the persons insured shall be 

emed representations and not war- 

ranties, and that no statement made by 

any person insured shall be used in any 

contest unless a copy of the instrument 
ntaining the statement is or has been 
rnished to such person or to his bene- 
iary. 

(4) A provision setting forth the con- 
ditions, if any, under which the insurer 
reserves the right to require a person 
cligible for insurance to furnish evidence 

f individual insurability satisfactory to 
the insurer as a condition to part or all 
of his coverage. 

(5) A provision specifying an equi- 
table adjustment of premiums or of 
benefits or of both to be made in the 
event the age of a person insured has 
heen misstated, such provision to contain 
1 clear statement of the method of ad- 
justment to be used. 


(6) A provision that any sum becom- 
ing due by reason of the death of the 
person insured shall be payable to the 
beneficiary designated by the person in- 
sured, subject to the provisions of the 
policy in the event there is no designated 
beneficiary as to all or any part of such 
sum living at the death of the person in- 
gs and subject to any right reserved 
by the insurer in the policy and set forth 
in the certificate to pay at its option a 
part of such sum not exceeding $250 to 
any person appearing to the insurer to 
be equitably entitled thereto by reason 
of having incurred funeral or other ex- 
penses incident to the last illness or death 
of the person insured. 


(7) A provision that the insurer will 
issue to the policyholder for delivery to 
each person insured an individual cer- 
tificate setting forth a statement as to the 
insurance protection to which he is en- 
titled, to whom the insurance benefits are 
payable, and the rights and conditions 


set forth in (8), (9) and (10) following. 


Termination of Employment 


(8) A provision that if the insurance, 
or any portion of it, on a person covered 
under the policy ceases because of ter- 
mination of employment or of member- 
ship in the class or classes eligible for 
coverage under the policy, such person 
shall be entitled to have issued to him 
by the insurer, without evidence of in- 
surability, an individual policy of life 
insurance without disability or other sup- 
plementary benefits, provided application 
for the individual policy shall be made, 
and the first premium paid to the insurer, 
within forty-five days after such termina- 
tion, and provided further that, 


(a) the individual policy shall, at the 
option of such person, be on any one of 
the forms, except term insurance, then 
customarily issued by the insurer at the 
age and for the amount applied for; 

(b) the individual policy shall be in 
an amount not in excess of the amount 
of life insurance which ceases because of 
such termination, provided that any 
amount of insurance which has matured 
as an endowment payable to the person 
insured, whether in one sum or in instal- 
ments or in the form of an annuity, shall 
not, for the purposes of this provision, 
be included in the amount which is con- 
sidered to cease because of such termina- 
tion; and 


(c) the premium on the individual 
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Do You Kuow 


many particulars? 


Geo. Albert Smith, President 





VETERANS 


the reasons why you should hold on to your National 
Service Life Insurance. 


why you should convert to a permanent policy? 
how easy it is to reinstate N.S.L.I.? 
recent changes made by congress in Veteran’s law 


and the pending legislation to liberalize N.S.L.I. in 


This is just a sample of the questions Beneficial Life Under- 
writers are answering for the veteran. They desire to assist him 
in building a future of financial security. 


INSURANCE (@ 





Salt Lake City, Utah 








policy shall be at the insurer’s then 
customary rate applicable to the form and 
amount of the individual policy, to the 
class of risk to which such person then 
belongs, and to his age attained on the 
effective date of the individual policy. 

(9) A provision that if the group pol- 
icy terminates or is amended so as to 
terminate the insurance of any class of 
insured persons, every person insured 
thereunder at the date of such termina- 
tion whose insurance terminates and who 
has been so insured for at least five years 
prior to such termination date shall be 
entitled to have issued to him by the in- 
surer an individual policy of life insur- 
ance, subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as are provided by (8) above, 
except that the group policy may provide 
that the amount of ‘such individual policy 
shall not exceed the smaller of (a) the 
amount of the person’s life insurance pro- 
tection ceasing because of the termina- 
tion or amendment of the group policy, 
less the amount of any life insurance 
for which he is or becomes eligible under 
any group policy issued or reinstated by 
the same or another insurer within forty- 
five days after such termination, and 
(b) $2,000. 

(10) A provision that if a person in- 
sured under the group policy dies during 
the period within which he would have 
been entitled to have an individual policy 
issued to him in accordance with (8) or 
(9) above and before such an individual 
policy shall have become effective, the 
amount of life insurance which he would 
have been entitled to have issued to him 
under such individual policy shall be 
payable as a claim under the group pol- 
icy, whether or not application for the 
individual policy or the payment of the 
first premium therefor has been made. 


PUT OR TAKE 


Some fellows stay right in the rut, 
While others head the throng. 
All men may be born equal, but 
They don’t stay that way long. 
There is many a man, with a gallant 
air, 
Goes galloping to the fray; 
But the valuable man is the man 
who’s there 
When the smoke has 
away. 
Some “don’t get nuthin’ out of life,” 
But when their whines begin, 
We often can remind them that 
They don’t put nothin’ in. 
—Office Economist 


cleared 


Americans will have to learn that 
for every export there must be an 
import, or we shall continually be 
sending out relief ships to the world 
to keep peace. 


When a woman demands equal 
rights, she is simply indulging in 
flattery. 

You can get a government bulletin 
on almost every subject except curb- 
ing the government expenditures. 


—From Banking, by Special Permission 
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TOASTMASTERS Club is an 

organized group of ambitious 
men who seek to improve them- 
selves in the art of speech, both in 
conversation and in public address, 
as a means of increasing their use- 
fulness in business, social and civic 
relationships. 

The organization was founded by 
Ralph C. Smedley, of Santa Ana, 
California. Incorporated in 1932, 
the movement had grown until in 
1945 it was established in 30 states, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Dominion 
of Canada, England and Scotland. 
More than 300 clubs had been char- 
tered. 


Operation 


The fundamental purposes of the 
Toastmasters Club are: To aid its 
members to master the difficult art 
of public speaking; To teach them 
ta appear effectively before any audi- 
ence; To train them to preside effi- 
ciently at meetings of all kinds. This 
is accomplished through the stand- 
ard, copyrighted club procedure 
which includes speech practice, 
speech evaluation and parliamentary 
training. 


Benefits 


Benefits of Toastmasters training 
include: The building of a strong 
personality; The development of 
abilities for leadership, both person- 
ally and in community affairs; The 
discovery and training of latent 
powers. This training usually leads 
to personal advancement in business 
and social relationships. It aids the 
members to attain success through 
speech and by speech. 

As a rule, a Toastmasters Club 
meets weekly, for evening dinner, 
usually at 6:15 or 6:30. During the 
mealtime, prior to the beginning of 
the formal speech program, every 
member except those scheduled to 
speak should have an opportunity to 
be on his feet This is insured in 
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THE TOASTMASTERS 
Effective Speaking 


connection with business to be trans- 
acted, plus the regular program fea- 
ture. “Table Topics,” in which 
many men have the chance to speak 
briefly and impromptu on a topic of 
general interest. 

The formal program begins when 
the President introduces the member 
who is to serve as Toastmaster of 
the evening. This member presides 
over a program lasting for 40 or 50 
minutes, including from four to six 
short speeches, varying from six to 
10 minutes in length, all prepared in 
advance. 


Speech Evaluation 


Following the program of speeches 
comes the period of evaluation. 
Constructive criticism is a vital part 
of Toastmasters’ training. Every 
speech should be evaluated. 

The usual way is to have an indi- 
vidual critic for each speaker, and 
a General Critic for the entire pro- 
gram. Each individual critic is 
limited to two minutes, and the 
General Critic is allowed 10. 

If the meeting is carefully planned 
as to time, and if each participant is 
required to observe the time limits, 
the meeting can be completed by 
8 :00 or 8:15 o’clock, leaving the eve- 
ning for other uses as members may 
desire. Timing is regulated by a 
simple device, usually consisting of 
green and red lights, and operated 
by one appointed to act as “timer.” 


Membership 


A Toastmasters Club is limited to 
30 active members. The By-Laws 
permit the election of Associate, 
Honorary, or Inactive members. The 
reason for the limit is to permit each 
member to enjoy frequent opportu- 
nities to speak, preside and evalu- 
ate. 

Men in business and professional 
life are usually the most readily in- 
terested in the club. They realize 
the value in their work of ability 
to speak forcefully. Any ambitious 





CLUB 


man with reasonable educational 
preparation can make good use of 
the opportunity afforded by the 
Toastmasters Club. Bankers, law- 
yers, teachers, doctors, salesmen, 
business executives and others in 
positions of leadership are the best 
material for membership. 


Cost 


Initiation fees and monthly Club 
dues are set by each Club. The 
initiation fee is generally $5.00, but 
may be as low as $3.00. Monthly 
dues range from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar, depending on the 
Club needs. A modest per capita 
fee is paid to Toastmasters Interna- 
tional for the support of the Home 
Office and for the general work of 
supervision, promotion and publica- 
tion for the good of the clubs. 

Toastmasters International is a 
non-profit, non-commmercial organ- 
ization, chartered for educational 
work among its members, and its 
costs are kept at a low point. 


Administration 


Toastmasters International is gov- 
erned by a Board of Directors, con- 
sisting of the officers, six Directors 
at large and all the District Gover- 
nors. For convenience, the organiza- 
tion is divided into Districts, each 
headed by a Governor. In larger dis- 
tricts there is a further division into 
Areas, each Area being headed by 
a Lieutenant Governor. Isolated 
Clubs are under the direct super- 
vision of the International Office. 

Operating as a non-profit corpo- 
ration, Toastmasters International 
employs no paid promoters and it 
has no salaried officer except the 
Secretary, with a minimum of office 
assistance. The Educational Bureau, 
Editorial Board and other commit- 
tees are all made up of officers or 
members who serve solely through 
love of the work. 


From Toastmasters International, Santa Ana, 
California. 
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BUSINESS MEN’S 
Passes '/4 Billion Mark 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri, last month sent an announcement to its 
Field Force and to the public that it now has a quarter- 
billion of Life Insurance in force. 

This important achievement which climaxes 26 years 
of continuous progress in the Life Insurance field and 
37 years of outstanding gains in the Disability field was 
accomplished during the month of July. At the end of 
the first six months of 1946, BMA reported a gain in 
life insurance in force of $22,188,530.00 which brought 
the total in force to $247,571,142.00. At this rate of 
progress, the Company easily reached the quarter-bil- 
lion mark during July. 

The story of BMA progress in both the Life and 
Disability fields is exceptional and in many ways, 
unique. Back in 1909, W. T. Grant personally sold the 
first 500 policies to obtain a charter and by 1919, the 
Company was represented by more than 75 full-time 
field men and licensed in 18 states. Assets had grown to 
nearly $655,000.00 and accident and health premium in- 
come for the year was $1,213,336.00. 

A year later, in response to the desire of BMA sales- 
men to offer more complete protection, the Company 
underwent reorganization to add life insurance. In 
March, 1920, the Business Men’s Accident Association 
was reincorporated under the name of Business Men’s 
Assurance Company of America and with this change 
the Company was in a position to offer complete per- 
sonal insurance service including all types of life insur- 
ance, 

Four years later, the “All-Ways” plan combining 
Accident and Health and Life Insurance into one con- 
venient plan for complete income protection was born 
and in one month after this contract was introduced, 
BMA field men wrote $2,000,000.00 of Life Insurance. 
Through the years since then, this unusual plan has be- 
come an increasingly important part of the Company’s 
service to its policyowners. 

About this time, the Company announced as its policy 
the objective of offering Life Insurance to every indi- 
vidual for whom a proper rate could be determined. 
This plan has resulted in large numbers of people ob- 
taining Life Insurance who otherwise would not be 
eligible at standard rates. 
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Then, in 1926, BMA entered the Group Life Insur- 
ance field and since then, this service has expanded to 
include Group Accident and Health and Group Hos- 
pitalization—thus providing protection for several hun- 
dred thousand persons. 

In the same year, there appeared to be an increasing 
demand for Life Reinsurance on the part of various 
companies in the Mid-Western area. For that reason, 
the BMA undertook to inaugurate a reinsurance service 
for these companies in order to underwrite their excess 
life risks. Because of BMA’s convenient location, it 
was possible to maintain close personal contact with 
these companies and at frequent intervals to discuss un- 
derwriting problems of mutual interest. Today, BMA 
is doing Reinsurance business with about 75 client com- 
panies. 

Now, twenty-six years after the first Life Insurance 
policy was written BMA has a Quarter-billion of Life 
Insurance in force—Accident and Health premium in- 
come of $3,263,282.00 for the first six months of 1946 
and assets of nearly 55 million dollars. 

All this has been accomplished by BMA representa- 
tives who now number over 700 and serve policyowners 
from more than 40 Branch and District offices. 





Underwriting Changes 


In July Business Men’s has announced three im- 
portant changes in underwriting practices to provide 
more liberal benefits for its policyowners. 

The first of these changes is an increase in the limit 
of Double Indemnity. This change is due to the in- 
crease in the accident hazard and consequently a greater 
need for Accidental Death Benefits. This has resulted 
in a noticeable increase in the demand for Double In- 
demnity Benefits and along with an increase in the size 
of policies applied for, it has become apparent that the 
former limits for Accidental Death Benefits were no 
longer adequate. Effective immediately, therefore, the 
Company’s maximum benefits for Double Indemnity are 
increased from $25,000.00 to $50,000.00. This applies 
to both men and women where the total benefits owned 
do not exceed $50,000.00. 

Another important change is a reduction in premiums 
on several classes of aviation risks. As the number of 
persons employed in commercial aviation increases and 
greater numbers of people become pilots of private 
planes, it becomes increasingly important to provice 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Career Training Launched 


A new phase of our educational program for 
Ordinary Agency fieldmen was recently intro- 
duced with the installation of Career Training, 
whose charter class completed two weeks of 
intensive schooling in the home office last month. 


Designed to give our Agency fieldmen profes- 





sional competence as life underwriters, the new | 

course has already demonstrated its practical | 

value through larger volume of new business and 

a service that should be increasingly satisfactory | 
| 


to policyowners. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 
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BUSINESS MEN'S—Continued 


protection at lowest cost consistent with sound under- 
writing practices. To meet this situation the Company 
has announced a reduction in premium on several classes 
of aviation risks. For example, airline pilots and crew 
members are now being considered for an extra pre- 
mium of $2.50 per thousand; student pilots at $10.00 
extra per thousand the first year, automatically reducing 
to $5.00 per thousand the second and subsequent years, 
In addition, the Company will hereafter allow first year 
commissions on this extra premium except in cases in- 
volving civilian pilots who have less than 100 hours ex- 
perience. These reductions in the rate schedule will 
apply to contracts now in force as well as for new busi- 
ness. 

The Company has also reviewed the matter of in- 
creased hospitalization costs, particularly allowance for 
hospital room service. In view of the added costs which 
are prevalent throughout the Nation, BMA has in- 
creased the daily allowance for hospital room service. 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL 


Report of Examination 


The Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee, was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Alabama as of December 31, 1945 covering the 
period from December 31, 1942, date of previous ex- 
amination. As a result of the examination the surplus 
was reduced by $32,928 from $109,404 to $76,476. The 
contingency reserve for fluctuation in real estate was in- 
creased by $30,000 to $50,000 with a recommendation 
that it be further increased from time to time and main- 
tained as additional protection to policyholders. 

It was strongly recommended that the company re- 
duce its collection fee from 5% to 3% and that they in- 
crease depreciation on real estate from 2% to 3% on 
the home office as well as initiate depreciation schedules 
on other real estate. These two recommendations were 
made in the previous report. 

According to the examiners, ‘“‘although the disburse- 
ments exceeded the income by $30,743 this is definitely 
an improvement over the two prior years. Further im- 
provements for the quarterly periods ending March 
31st show conclusively that the company has discon- 
tinued the practice of making expenditures in excess of 
income. For the years covered by the examination the 
excess expenditures were largely attributed to the re- 
write plan (putting fraternal business on legal reserve 
basis) and war losses.” 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Industrial on Guertin Basis 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky., has announced 
that it is now issuing its new weekly premium policies 
under the uniform Standard Valuation and Non-for- 
feiture laws, or the so-called Guertin Law, and is be- 
lieved to be the first company to operate on that basis. 
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(he new weekly premium policies are based on the 
1941 Standard Industrial Table of Mortality, with re- 
serves and non-forfeiture values computed at 3%, un- 
der the formula recommended in the now famous report 
he committee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners under the chairmanship of Alfred 
\. Guertin, then actuary of the New Jersey Insurance 
Department, by whose name the committee and report 
are well known. 

Commonwealth is able to take this forward step 
many months ahead of the date on which the new valua- 
tion plan becomes mandatory in many states, due to the 
fact that the necessary legislation has now been passed, 
with respect to Industrial Insurance, in every state in 
which the company operates. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Now 25 Lives Under Group 


According to an announcement released last month, 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford Connecticut, is now writing Group Life in- 
surance for employers with a minimum of twenty-five 
employees, wherever permitted by state law, at group 
premium rates and with group underwriting. 

In making this announcement, the Company said, 
“\Ve are very glad that we are able to make this broader 
coverage available to more people. Group insurance fills 
a vital need in the financial lives of most of us and its 
phenomenal growth during the last few years is proof 
that management recognizes its value. 

“This modifying of our minimum in number of em- 
ployees acceptable for Group Life insurance is another 
step in line with Company policy of keeping insurance 
plans geared to today’s needs.” 

In cases with 25 to 49 lives, the minimum amount of 
insurance will be $1,000. The maximum amount of in- 
surance will range from $2,500 to $5,000 depending 
upon the total amount of insurance effective on the case. 
Only full time employees will be considered. Conver- 
sion and waiver of premium will be included. 

The Connecticut General offers three schedules . . 
level, salary or occupational. Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment insurance and Group Accident and Sick- 
ness insurance will be written in conjunction with 
Group Life insurance with a 25 minimum. 


Diabetics Covered 


On July 23rd last the company announced that they 
were now willing to consider most diabetics for sub- 
standard life insurance. Such applicants must be under 
medical care or supervision, free from other physical 
impairments and either gainfully employed or following 
the normal occupation of housewife or student. 

Applicants will be considered on male and female 
risks, ages 10 to 60, for permanent plans of insurance. 
The minimum application which will be considered is 














(Continued on the next page) 
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RNS from an 
agent's angle 


C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s 
way of spelling cooperation... 
sympathetic cooperation . . . the 
kind that builds an agent’s business. 
It is effective because it is based upon 
an understanding of an agent’s prob- 
lems... from an agent’s angle... 
gained thru the workaday field ac- 
tivities of our entire executive or- 
ganization. Perhaps we can help you 


go after results and get them! 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions” 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Another Record for 


“THE FRIENDLY COMPANY OF 
DISTINCTION” 


During the 15 month period ended 
recently, only 21/2% of cases submitted 
were rejected, amounting to only 3.3/10% 
by volume. 


Only 1/5 of 1% were postponed. To 
give full consideration to our field under- 
writers and to their clients is our objective. 


The Ohio National Life Insurance Company 
T. W. Appleby, Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 


tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











THE RELIANCE MEETS EVERY BUYER'S 
PREFERENCE BY ISSUING: HEALTH ° 
ACCIDENT * PARTICIPATING + NGN- 
PARTICIPATING + ANNUITIES + 
NON-MEDICAL * SUB-STANDARD - 
JUVENILE * RETIREMENT INCOME 




















CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


$2,500, the maximum $25,000. The amount acceptable 
will be graded according to age and rating in each in- 
dividual case. 


Foreign Travel and Residence 


At the same time the Company published a new 
schedule of rates for applicants contemplating extensive 
travel or residence outside the United States. The rat- 
ings are intended to cover applicants who will live in 
the more habitable and settled regions of the world. 

The new schedule permits insurance to be issued at 
standard rates to applicants contemplating temporary 
residence in all of Europe, Hawaii, Bermuda and New- 
foundland, as well as parts of Africa, North and South 
America, Australia, New Zealand and parts of the 
West Indies. 

This liberalizes the Company’s war-time rates which 
only granted insurance at standard rates to applicants 
contemplating temporary residence in a limited num- 
ber of countries, largely on the North and South Amer- 
ican continents. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS 


New Insurance Officers 


Ernest L. Simonds, Trustee of the Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank and former Vice President of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund Trus- 
tees of Connecticut at the Annual Meeting of the Trus- 
tees held on July 18, 19-46, at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Mr. Simonds, who was one of the original trustees 
appointed when the System was first inaugurated in 
1941, has been very active in the affairs of the System 
and has watched the plan grow from 12 to 25 member 
mutual savings banks and the system progress to a point 
where there is now over $7,000,000 of insurance in 
force. 

Harold W. Roberts, Treasurer of the Naugatuck 
Savings Bank, was elected Vice President and George 
H. Woods, President of the Bridgeport-People’s Sav- 
ings Bank, was elected Treasurer. John P. Royston 
was again elected Secretary and General Manager of 
the plan. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE 
New President, Etc. 


At the annual stockholders meeting of Constitution 
Life Company of America, held July 8th, in the com- 
panv’s home office, Los Angeles, the board of directors 
and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

Directors elected are: Maytor H. McKinley, Ray- 
mond H. Ossenbeck, Emilio J. Lagomarsino, T. Kirk 
Hill, Irving M. Walker, J. M. Gannon. 
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T ic officers elected are: Maytor H. McKinley, Chair- 
man of the Board; T. Kirk Hill, President ; G. M. Gan- 
non, First Vice-President; O. S. Weide, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Nathaniel Seal, Vice-President; H. A. Reeve, 
Secrctary-Treasurer; Ruth L. Norton, Assistant Sec- 
retary; Elsie E. Smith, Assistant Secretary; Goldie 
James, Assistant Secretary. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Record Group Quarter 


The largest writings of group life insurance in any 
three months in the history of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York, N. Y., were announced 
in July by Thomas I. Parkinson, president. 

Placing The Equitable’s group life insurance produc- 
tion for the quarter ending June 30, at $181,500,000, 
only $21,000,000 less than the total for 1945, when the 
Society led all other companies in group life volume, 
Mr. Parkinson predicted that 1946 totals will exceed by 
far those of any other twelve-month period in thirty- 
five years of group life underwriting. 

Mr. Parkinson declared that the three-month aggre- 
gate was greater than the Society’s record for the first 
nine months of any other year. It brought the half- 
year total of group life production to $240,000,000 and 
increased to an all-time high of $4,058,855,000 the total 
of Equitable group life insurance in force, representing 
a gain of $1,000,000,000 since the end of 1942. 

The record total, Mr. Parkinson said, was written by 
283 Equitable agents who obtained 955 applications for 
various forms of group protection for 358 business and 
industrial organizations. Employee certificates for all 
group coverages totaled 175,000. In all respects these 
figures were record-breaking for The Equitable. 

“The unprecedented quarterly group writings” said 
Mr. Parkinson, “resulted from the increasing coopera- 
tion by employers in providing insurance to meet the 
needs of employees and their families. The interest of 
employers in group protection has grown tremendously 
in recent years owing to changed economic conditions. 
They have been quick to sense the necessity of workers 
and their dependents for more protection because of in- 
creases in living costs. 

“The recent three months were marked not only by 
an unusual number of companies providing group in- 
surance for the first time—frequently including all cov- 
erages—but by substantial increases in protection per 
worker in existing groups ranging in size from 100 to 
several thousand employees. 

“Especially notable has been the gain in the average 
amount of group life insurance per employee. In Equi- 
table writings for the past six months this average was 
$2,200, in comparison with about $1,800 in 1943. When 
it is realized that 75 per cent of group-insured em- 
ployees have less than $1,000 of individual life insur- 
ance, with a substantial proportion having no other in- 
surance, the provision by employers of larger amounts 
1s important. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Tew business of a broker is more complicated 


today than ever before. New situations are constantly 
creating new needs for insurance and new methods of 


meeting these needs. 


Connecticut General brokerage specialists know the 
brokers’ problems and know how to help solve them. They 
have at their fingertips the broad facilities of the Con- 
necticut General organization for handling all forms of 
life, accident, health and retirement plans, both individual 
and group, to meet personal or business needs. They have 
constant access to the consultation services of Connecti- 


cut General’s Advisory Bureau. 


The Connecticut General brokerage specialist in your com- 
munity can be an EXTRA man in your organization. Call 


him today at the nearest Connecticut General office. 





CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROoUF 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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A company's growth can be nothing more 
than the reflection of the success of its field 
representatives. By that same token, Occiden- 
tal's substantial increase is due in great part 
to the fact that "PERFECT PROTECTION" 
(the feature that pays disability from the very 
first day) paves the way for greater success 
for its field organization. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE ———________ 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F. LEE, PRESIDENT 


5A RN AEN NB 
WE HAVE GOOD TERRITORY OPEN... 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY—Continued 


“In many instances employers have paid the entire 
cost of group protection or the major portion of it, 
This tendency has increased in recent years. When em- 
ployees have been offered the opportunity to obtain 
group protection by defraying a part of the cost, Equi- 
table records generally show a participation of more than 
90 per cent. Thus, there has been a splendid cooperative 
attitude by employers and employees.’ 


FARMERS LIFE 


Aviation Experiment 


The Farmers Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is making an interesting aviation coverage ex- 
periment. Following is a copy of letter explaining the 
situation : 


“TO HOLDERS OF IOWA COMMERCIAL, 
PRIVATE AND STUDENT PILOT LICENSES. 


Gentlemen : 

This is your chance to do your bit of pioneering for 
life insurance at standard rates for licensed air pilots, 
with thirty hours or more. This Company is very much 
interested in aviation from various angles, and would 
like to estabtish a contact with the flying public in lowa 
that would enable us to get an experience that would re- 
move the rate up used by practically all life insurance 
companies. I personally don’t believe that flying has 
any more hazards than driving an automobile, but we 
cannot apply a rate without some actual arithmetic to 
support it. 

If you Iowa pilots would carry some life insurance 
with this Company, and will get under way with it im- 
mediately, we will extend this thought to the ten other 
states in which we do business, with the idea in mind 
that we will obtain a sufficient number to establish an 
experience of our own within two or three years so 
that the rate up can be removed. So far as we know, 
this is the first time any life insurance company in the 
United States has made a broadcast appeal to the pilots 
themselves to do something about helping themselves 
in the life insurance field. 

The enclosed circular letter gives you the present rate 
up on pilots. It would be necessary for you to come in 
on this basis. If you will be kind enough to drop me a 
line, expressing your interest in aiding this movement, 
I will be very glad to have one of our representatives 
see you, or, would call a special meeting of pilots inter- 
ested to discuss the situation. This Company has been 
in business 25 years and a financial statement is en- 
closed. 

A letter directed to this Company today will expedite 
activity towards relief from these extra costs for you. 

Yours very truly, 
L. M. Peet 


President” 
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Current Ratings 


UNDERWRITING PROCEDURES FOR CASES 
INVOLVING AVIATION HAZARDS IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


This schedule of rates and limits for aviation cover- 


age replaces previous announcements of treatment of 


suc! risks. 


CiviLIAN Pitots AND CREW MEMBERS 


(1) Scheduled Airline Pilots and Crew Members 
(a) When flying over routes with at least one 
terminal in U. S. or Canada 
$3.00 extra per $1000 per year 
(b) Others—Individual consideration 
Non-scheduled Commercial Pilots 
Members 
(a) Company owned plane, business flying only, 
with maintenance service and pilot’s quali- 
fications comparable with scheduled airlines 
—Rate as Scheduled Airlines 
(b) Other Professional Pilots 
(1) Student pilot instructors, inspectors, 
charter and sight-seeing flying— 
$5.00 extra per $1000 per year 
(11) Testing and crop dusting—Individual 
consideration 
Non-Commercial Pilots 
(a) Pilots with Private Certificates 
Total Solo Experience 
30-100 Hours—$10,.00 extra per $1000 
for one year. 
$5.00 extra per $1000 per year thereafter 
Over 100 hours—$5.00 extra per $1000 
per year 
(b) Student Pilots—$10.00 extra per $1000 for 
1 year 
$5.00 extra per $1000 per year thereafter 
Waiver of Premium Disability—If life coverage is 
ratable for aviation hazard, W. P. Disability is rated 
1’. times standard rate. Alternatively, W. P. Disability 
may be issued on a standard basis with disability cover- 
age modified so as to exclude aviation hazard (except as 
a fare-paying passenger on scheduled airlines). In- 
come Disability not granted. 


t 


and Crew 


wr 


Double Indemnity provision excluding aviation cov- 
erage (except as a fare-paying passenger on scheduled 
airlines) ordinarily granted at Preferred rates. Limit 


of issue for D. I.—$25,000. 





GREAT-WEST 
One Billion Dollars in Force 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winni- 
peg, Canada, now has over one billion dollars Business 
in Force, including annuities. In announcing the 
achievement of this objective on July 16th, H. W. 
Manning, Vice-President and Managing Director, paid 

(Continued cn the next page) 
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LIBERTY NATIONAIL 
Life Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1900 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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SUCCESS sa sasc cu ventas 


reached an all time high this 
year, the Club’s 25th anniver- 
sary ...a 48% increase com- 
pared to 1945, 


Over half of the members qual- 
ified to attend the National 
Convention (Life or Accident 
and Health) as guests of the 
Company. 


Iusunrance in force June 30, 1946 $103,769,307 










OPERATING IN ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA, MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, OHIO, 
WISCONSIN 


an [Ee Jee 


/nsurance Company of America 


HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE wis. 
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ACCIDENT * HEALTH + HOSPITAL 
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We're getting lo be 
an Ordinary Company, 
me... 


More than half of our $111,000,000 gain during 
the first six months of 1946 was Ordinary, ... 
of which we now have well over $500,000,000 


in force. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ke ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
AND 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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GREAT-WEST—Continued 


tribute to the Company’s organization in the United 
States. Founded in 1892, the Great-West Life entered 
the United States in 1906 and now operates in eleven 
states of the Union. The Company maintains a deposit 
of American securities in the United States more than 
sufficient to cover all obligations to American policy- 
owners. 

In 1945 over 43% of the Company’s new business 
came from the United States and of the total amount 
in force 30% is American business. Some highlights 
from the company’s December 31, 1945 Report to pol- 
icvowners are: 

Assets, $245,030,037 ; Liabilities, $232,702,130 ; Cap- 
ital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus, $12,327,907; 
Payments to Policyowners and Beneficiaries, $298,821,- 
000. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 


Favorably Examined 


The Illlinois Banker’s Life Assurance Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., was favorably examined (Association) by 
the insurance departments of Illinois, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, and Texas as of December 3lst, 1945 covering 
operations of the company since December 31st, 1942 
the date of previous examination. 

As a result of the examination ; Assets were increased 
by’$157,370 (Stocks revalued) to $29,596,121; Surplus 
was increased by $106,501 to $2,059,790; Income and 
Disbursements were increased by $171,050 (Interest 
allowance to and expense allowance from the Trust 
Fund for the Illinois Banker’s Life Association policy- 
holders, in accordance with the terms of the reinsurance 
contract. ) 


Interesting and Successful Campaign 


The company employed a very unique plan of cam- 
paign during the month of July to honor its president, 
Mr. Eldridge H. Henning, with a shower of applica- 
tions, both life and accident and health. The campaign 
was so extraordinarily successful that the company 
reaped a gain of more than 300 per cent of new life 
business over the same month a year ago by writing a 
volume of more than two million dollars during Presi- 
dent’s Month. 

The agency department turned aside from the use of 
military themes as a basis for its campaign and used 
the most popular of all American sports—baseball— 
instead. The entire agency force was divided into two 
baseball teams called the Green Sox and the Pink Sox. 
The captain of the Green Sox was Harvey Thorsen, 
Agency Supervisor of Des Moines, Iowa, and of the 
Pink Sox, Fred Adams, Agency Supervisor of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Henry G. Johnson, Agency Secretary, was 
appointed umpire. The month of July was divided into 
nine innings, each of which contained three working 
days with the exception of the ninth inning which em- 
braced the two final days of the month. Each thousand 
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dollars of new life insurance constituted a hit; likewise, 
each $30.00 of accident and health premiums. A score 
for eit er team was attained by producing $100,000 of 
life business or $3,000 of accident and health premiums. 
At the close of the campaign, the score stood 18 to 18. 


No Prizes Given 


Frequent bulletins utilizing familiar baseball termin- 
ology were issued to all the players on both teams. No 
prizes were given but the players were honored by being 
listed as stars or as major leaguers, or they were bene- 
ficently frowned upon when they failed to make hits 
in any given inning by being referred to as bush 
leaguers. 

The familiarity of every American with the game 
of baseball in all its aspects made the campaign not 
only easy to keep track of but also added a spirit of 
sporting rivalry that was most constructive in inspiring 
the players to the utmost of exertion. One of the in- 
teresting features of this campaign was the frequent 
comparison of the stars with some of the great stars 
of baseball history such as Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, Rogers 
Hornsby, George Sisler, Luke Appling, Joe DiMaggio, 
Triss Speaker and Christy Mathewson. 

Box scores showing the progress of the Green Sox 
and the Pink Sox on appropriately colored paper were 
sent out by the umpire promptly at the close of each 
inning. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Now 25 Lives Under Group 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Mass. has announced that employee groups 
down to as few as 25 lives may now have Group Life 
protection, according to a new plan which the company 
is inaugurating. This 25-life basic requirement will 
apply only to high grade risks in states where this 
minimum number may be insured. For the present only 
groups which do not require occupational loadings are 
to be considered. This reduction in the company’s min- 
imum requirement for Group Life contracts is in line 
with the company’s program to make Group Insurance 
available to a constantly expanding number of em- 
ployers and employees. 

These small groups will enjoy the standard Group 
premium rates, the Extended Death Benefit and the 
advantages formerly offered only to participants in a 
larger Group plan. The maximum employee contribu- 
tion will be the same as that which is applicable in 
Group cases of 50 or more lives. The minimum amount 
of insurance per employee will be $1,000, with a maxi- 
mum of $5,000. If written on a contributory basis, at 
least 75 per cent of the eligible employees must apply 
for this insurance. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment coverage, 
which the company is already writing on groups down 
to 25 lives may be offered in conjunction with the life 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONFIDENCE is the hardest les- 
son for an agent to learn... the 
hardest quality for a manager to in- 
still. 


Our copyrighted “You, Inc.” Train- 
ing Plan (based upon the T.W.1.* 
method of instruction) charts each 
step in the learning process. Each 
phase of insurance selling is covered 
at the right time and with the proper 
emphasis. 

T.W.I.* eliminates the discourag- 
ing “trial and error” process. It’s de- 
signed to build confidence right from 
the start ... and, confidentially, it 


CLICKS! 


*(Training Within Industry) 


Western 
Stites 
Life 
InsurancE: Company 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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OUR HERITAGE — 
PRESERVE IT 


The progress of this great and enduring 
Country of ours has been based upon one 
thing and one alone—the privilege given 
each and every individual within its borders 
to work and to save and to provide security 
and freedom for the family. That heritage 
of security and freedom is the heritage ot 
the United States alone and was won for 
us at a terrible cost. It is a heritage we 
must constantly guard, and fight for, i 
need be, to preserve. Its privileges are so 
great no sacrifice is too much. 

The Life Insurance policy was created as 
one of the most potent weapons our people 
use to preserve their rights of security and 
freedom. 

If you are interested, as a Life Under- 
writer, in the preservation of the heritage 
given us by our forefathers, you will find 
it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 




















FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 
Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 
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Life Insurance 
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you can foresee. 


for needs 


NSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


insurance on the basis of the same schedule of insurance, 
thus providing a good basic security plan for workers 
in small organizations. 

The company will continue to write Employee Insur- 
ance on groups of 10 to 49 lives, according to the plan 
which has been in effect for some time. 


Medical Expense Insurance 


A new form of Group Insurance coverage known as 
Medical Expense Insurance has also been adopted by 
the company according to an announcement by Second 
Vice-President Philip N. Eckman. This new coverage 
will provide for reimbursement for doctor’s services 
up to $2.00 for each treatment received in the hospital 
or physician's office and up to $3.00 for each treatment 
received other than in the hospital or physician’s of- 
fice, the total amount not to exceed $150.00 in one 
calendar year. Medical Expense Insurance will be sold 
only in conjunction with Group Accident and Sickness 
and Surgical Operation Expense coverages and is avail- 
able to new as well as existing John Hancock Group 
policyholders. 

Group Medical Expense is available under two plans, 
Plan A provides benefits after a certain specified num- 
ber of treatments by a doctor. Plan B provides benefits 
to cover doctor’s treatments only after a specified num- 
ber of days of disability. While the standard $2.00 and 
$3.00 benefits will usually be offered, Mr. Eckman 
stated that the John Hancock would consider offering 
slightly higher benefits in localities where larger bene- 
fits are required. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
C.E. & E.A. Policy—New Director 


What is believed to be a new and different develop- 
ment in juvenile insurance policies has just been an- 
nounced by The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of New York under the name of CE & EA or College 
Education and Endowment Annuity. 

The new policy is described as an “all-life” plan, pro- 
viding benefits and protection from youth through old 
age. To provide for college education expenses, four 
cash payments, each equal to one quarter the face 
amount of the policy, are made at policy anniversary 
nearest ages 17, 18, 19 and 20. Thus, if the face amount 
were $4,000, each annual payment at the ages men- 
tioned would be for $1,000. 

Further, despite the educational payments, the face 
amount remains unchanged and will be paid in addition 
to the educational payments, if death occurs. 

A second feature of the new Manhattan Life Plan 
is that premiums drop sharply at policy anniversary 
nearest age 20. In some cases the reduction is as much 
as 75 per cent. The decrease occurs at about the time 
the college graduate usually secures his first job, and 
hence has a small income. 
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The policy continues, without necessity of medical 
examination, as an endowment-annuity. At age 65, or 
aarlier i! desired, monthly income checks help to provide 
curity during the later years of life. 


L. larks Shipley, banker, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors. 


MORRIS PLAN INSURANCE SOCIETY 
Now Bankers Security Life 


The name of The Morris Plan Insurance Society 
has been changed to Bankers Security Life Insurance 
Society, it was announced in July by Frank J. Scott, 
President. This move was necessitated by the growing 
demand for credit life insurance on the part of com- 
mercial banks throughout the country. 

The Society was organized in 1917 as the first life 
insurance company to specialize in insurance covering 
the lives of borrowers, and originally provided this in- 
sirance to the various Morris Plan banks. In 1935, 
however, coverage was extended to a limited number 
ff commercial banks. At the outbreak of the war in 
1941 the Society was insuring over 350,000 borrowers 
jor more than $85,000,000. The new company will 
expand its facilities and offer its services to a greater 
number of banks and other lending institutions. 

The growing demand for credit life insurance was 
explained by Mr. Scott in terms of the expansion of our 
national economy. Pioneered in 1910 by Arthur J. 
Morris, consumer credit has become increasingly avail- 
ible. Banks originally extended credit for production 
and distribution. Today the great majority of com- 
mercial banks have either personal loan departments 
or time sales departments, or both. This is an important 
economic trend as mass production and mass distribu- 
tion of durable goods require mass consumer credit. 
Without this credit, both production and distribution 
would suffer and full employment would become im- 
possible. 

Mr. Scott also pointed out that credit life insurance 
was a valuable goodwill builder for banks. The death 
of an uninsured borrower often results in severe hard- 
ship for the borrower’s family or friends with attendant 
bad feeling and critical word of mouth publicity. When 
the horrower’s loan is protected by life insurance, the 
hank is enabled to cancel his obligation in the event of 
death and thereby avoid any collection efforts and other 
unpleasantness. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Reorganized Agency Dept. 


In a series of sweeping moves, the board of directors 
of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. has reorganized the agency department 
of the company and made other executive changes 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“Pst—Don’t let that beard fool you; he ties it on to 
discourage you life insurance men!” 


People Often Give Friendly 


Tips to Bankerslifemen 


There are numerous reasons people like to help 
Bankers/ifemen with friendly tips. Some of them 
do it because they believe so strongly in insur- 
ance, others because they have a personal liking 
for the Bankers/ifeman. Generally, however, it 
is for-‘more complex reasons involving the reputa- 
tion of the Bankers/ifeman as an outstanding life 
underwriter, the fine reputation of the company 
he represents, and the desire to do a genuine 
favor for the prospect. 


The community prestige which typical Bank- 
erslifemen enjoy has been earned by a thorough 
knowledge of the business—acquired through 
comprehensive and continuing training offered 
by the company combined with fine supervision 
and experience. 





The same reasons that make people like to 
give more than the usual amount of friendly tips 
to Bankerslifemen establish them as the sort 
of insurance underwriters you like to meet as 
friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES Y/Y MOINES 





* 
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Tower of Strength 
In: the:Beep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY* & 


JACKSON, MiSS, 





the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 


| 

| 

| 

| Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
| 

| 

| missions. 
| 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


853 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
295 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


placing young men in key positions, according to q 
statement by W. Paul Stillman, chairman of the board, 
and John S. Thompson, president. 

Herbert G. Kenagy, formerly superintendent of 
agencies, has been elected vice president to head a de. 
partment of public and policyholder relationships and 
certain phases of personnel, and will no longer be con- 
nected with the agency department. 

Bill C. Thurman, formerly associate superintendent 
of agencies, is named second vice president, with gen- 
eral supervision of the agency department. 

H. Bruce Palmer, the former general agent at Flint, 
Michigan and most recently executive assistant in the 
home office, has been made superintendent of agencies, 

In the mathematical department of the company, 
Harry W. Jones, mathematician since January 1946, 
has been elected a vice president. James R. Trimble 
continues as mathematician. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


Grant L. Hill, director of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., 
was elected to the additional office of vice-president of 
the company at the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Hill has supervised the agency activities 
of the company’s 87 general agencies since 1933. While 
an agent he was a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
and has been a Chartered Life Underwriter since 1928. 

3efore coming to Milwaukee 13 years ago he was pro- 

duction manager of one of the Northwestern Mutual’s 
largest agencies, the C. L. McMillen general agency in 
New York City. 

M. J. Cleary was elected president of the North- 
western Mutual for another term, and the following 
executive officers were also re-elected: F. W. Walker, 
Edmund Fitzgerald and Howard J. Tobin, vice-presi- 
dents; Gerald M. Swanstrom, general counsel; Ralph 
E. Perry, secretary; Elgin Fassel, actuary; Dr. D. E. 
W. Wenstrand, medical director; Shepard E. Barry, 
comptroller, and J. N. Lochemes, director of under- 
writing. 


New Directors & Representative Policyholders 


At the general election of trustees the policyholders 
elected Kenneth S. Parker, president of the Parker Pen 
Co., Janesville, Wis., to the unexpired term of the 
late Walter R. Frame, Waukesha, Wis., banker, and 
named Carl N. Jacobs, president of the Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis., to succeed 
Charles T. Bundy, Eau Claire, Wis., attorney, who 
resigned. 

Five representative policyholders of the company 
from various parts of the country and who have no 
official connection with the company, have been named 
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to the 1946-47 Examining Committee of Policyholders 
by the board of trustees. 

“They are Robert P. Robinson, State senator from 
Beloit. Wis., and the hold-over member of the previous 
committee; Frazier D. Maclver of Milwaukee, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Hosiery Co.; Robert W. Wol- 
cott of Coatesville, Pa., president of the Lukens Steel 
Co.; Frank A. Kemp of Denver, Colo., president of 
the Great Western Sugar Co., and John A. Coe, Jr., of 
Waterbury, Conn., executive vice-president of the 
American Brass Co. 

This committee of Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders is unique among American life insurance com- 
panies. It selects its own auditors and studies the gen- 
eral practices, methods and results of operations of the 
company. The report of the committee and its inde- 
pendently selected auditors is distributed to all policy- 
holders of the Northwestern Mutual annually. 


OCCIDENTAL (Calif.) 


40th Anniversary 


The Occidental Life of Los Angeles recently ob- 
served its 40th Anniversary. Incorporated on June 30, 
1906, the California company started to write business 
the following August, and in the forty years of its 
existence, has grown to be a Billion Dollar leader among 
some 400 legal reserve life insurance companies. 

The company’s rapid growth is described in a special 
anniversary issue of PULSE, the company’s house 
organ for its field force. The magazine points out that 
the average age of the 25 large insurance companies in 
the United States, including Occidental, is 81 years. 
It required an average 55 years for them to reach the 
Billion Dollar class but it took Occidental only 40 years 
to achieve this goal! 

Occidental confined its operations to California until 
1908. It now operates in 35 states, Washington, D. C., 
Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. At the end of 1906, 
Occidental had sold a total of $602,000 of life insurance, 
and the Company listed its assets as $125,508. As of 
December 31, 1945, Occidental’s insurance in force 
was $1,030,287,978 with assets of $147,732,948. In 
this anniversary year, the Company has each month 
broken its numerous production records of the pre- 
ceding month, paying for between $15 million and $20 
million of Ordinary each month. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 


R. H. Peterson, President 


Vice President R. H. Peterson and William J. Lowe, 
of the Pacific National Life Assurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, have been elected President and Vice 
President-Treasurer, respectively, following the death 
of Carl R. Marcusen, President. 
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Many impressive facts are revealed by 
a study of the past history of the business 
of life assurance, particularly its depend- 
ability, the fundamental soundness of the 
principles on which it is based, and the 
facility with which it adapts its policies and 
practices to meet the needs of changing 
conditions. 


During the seventy-five years which 
have passed since the Sun Life of Canada 
issued its first policy, life assurance has 
been confronted with every form of haz- 
ard, involving both insurance and invest- 
ment risks. It has passed through periods 
of depression and inflation, wars and ep- 
idemics. Under all these varying condi- 
tions the Sun Life has never failed to meet 
any obligation immediately on its becom- 
ing due, and to-day it presents a picture 
of financial strength which is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to all interested in 
its progress, and which holds great prom- 
ise for the future. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound 
‘ Whose geographical market embraces a balance of met- 
ropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose Head Office is 
advantageously located with respect to prompt service to pol- 
icyholders and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been 
recognized as outstanding . . . Whose growth has been steady 
and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently large to assure con- 
fidence and prestige . Whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder 
- and whose reputation as a friendly company has been 
consistently upheld. 
Fidelity is such a company. 
in thirty- “six states. 
since 1878.’ 







It operates with general agencies 
It has been ‘‘Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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Render your Policyholders 
100% Service and 


Increase Your Sates 





Life insurance sales are good but the 

demand for accident and health and hospital- 
ization coverage is equally brisk. When you sell 
both you can make more sales per call and at 
the same time provide your policyholders with 
complete personal insurance protection. 
Write today for details 
regarding North Ameri- 
can Life’s complete line 
of protection including 
lifetime disability, acci- 
dent and hospitalization 
coverage. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE : 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 


North American Building, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
Calif., Ga., IIb, 

Ind., Kan., Mich., 

Mo., Neb., N. J., 

N. D., Ohio and Wis. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
John L. Milne, Actuary 


John L. Milne, recently elected Actuary of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Penna., at the time of his appointment was Executive 
Assistant to the President of the Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Milne is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
a Fellow by examination of both the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute of Actuaries 
and an Associate of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Milne formerly was Actuary of the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund and had over twenty years service with 
that company. Besides being fully conversant with the 
legal and other requirements under which Pennsylvania 
Companies operate, he was on the committee which 
drafted the new standard non-forfeiture and valuation 
laws adopted by the Pennsylvania Legislature and with 
which all life insurance companies must comply not later 
than January 1, 1948. 


Production Gains 


The company’s 1946 six month report shows an 
increase in paid-for business over a similar period in 
1945 of over 270%. The Company has already exceeded 
the business paid-for in the whole year of 1945 by 
well over a million dollars. 

The outstanding feat of the year was contributed by 
Saw Weiss of Philadelphia whose personal paid-for 
business for the months of May and June amounted to 
$1,086,254. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Re-enters Texas 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J., one of the largest life insurance organi- 
zations in the world, was welcomed back to Texas after 
an absence of 39 years in a ceremony July 12 at Austin 
in the Office of Butler, life insurance Com- 
missioner for the State of Texas. Mr. Butler con- 
gratulated Admiral Gerald A. Eubank, retired, who 
is directing organization of Prudential’s life under- 
writing activities in Texas. “We are glad to have you 
back” Mr. Butler said. In addition to a full-time or- 
ganization, The Prudential’s plan for developing Ordi- 
nary and Group business through a large number of 
small independent brokers throughout the State was 
explained to Mr. Butler who pointed out that he “had 
grown up in a general insurance office which handled its 
life business through a brokerage arrangement.” Ad- 
miral Eubank, himself a native Texan, explained to 
Mr. Butler that Prudential’s Texas organization would 
be made up almost 100% of Texans, including a high 
percentage of war veterans. Also present at the cere- 
mony in Austin were James G. Hill, Prudential brar.ch 
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manager in Dallas, F. E. McCurdy, chief examiner for 
the | exas State Board of life insurance commissioners 
and |. A. Robb, publicity manager for the company. 
O:dinary Agencies are located in San Antonio under 
Frank B. Falkstein, Fort Worth, under John A. Mc- 
Celvey and in Houston, under Ardell T. Everett. 


Group Appointment 


Appointment of Donald D. Doring, widely known in 
the group insurance field, as Regional Sales Manager 
for the newly created Southwestern region, with head- 
quarters in Houston, has also been announced. 

l}ranch group offices will be established in Dallas, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth and possibly Corpus Christi, Mr. 
Doring announced. These offices will be operated in 
conjunction with Prudential ordinary agencies being 
established in these cities. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
Liberal Agency Contracts 


D.I. to Age 5 Available to Texas Men Who Can 
; me adsl: , Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
Underwriting changes resulting in more liberal double in Texas 


indemnity benefits for policyholders have been an- 
nounced by Reserve Loan Life, Dallas, Texas. 

The company has increased its maximum amount of 
D.I. issue to $50,000, including the amount already 
owned in all companies. 

Age limits for double indemnity are now 5 to 60, 
inclusive, and this feature, for the first time in company 
history, is available for children under age 10. 

Beneficiary double indemnity is still being considered 
from $1,000 to $10,000, inclusive. 





STANDARD OF THE SOUTH 


Favorably Examined 


The Standard Life Insurance Company of the South, 
Jackson, Mississippi, was favorably examined (Associa- 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee as of December 
31, 1945. The examination traced the operations of the 
company from the date of previous examination Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. As a result of the examination there was 
a minor change in surplus from $378,901 to $378,145. 















The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore's largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms . . . 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 
... and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
. . « have made it “Host to 
Most Who Visit Baltimore.” 


STERLING (Ill.) 





Agency Operation 


entrance into the agency plan of operation onalarge 0 7" TTT 
scale will be undertaken by the Sterling Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, writer of life, accident and health and Level Mites Hotel 
hospitalization protection. All lines will be available 
on the agency basis. BALTIMORE AT HANOVER © BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


(Continued on ihe next page) 
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GROWTH SITUATION 


The territory of Shenandoah Life is strate- 
gically situated in one of the fastest grow- 
ing sections of the country. This fact, plus 
fair contracts, group life insurance at com- 
pany expense, liberal first year and vested 
renewals, friendly home office service, and 
a well rounded line of policies, make for 
the far-seeing representative the ideal op- 
portunity. 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 


Whenanaduah 
LP INSURANCE £0., IN. 


ROANOKE 10. VIRGINIA 
PAUL C. BUFORD, President 














7é FEDERAL LIFE 
of Chicago 


1S HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE 
the crossing of the $100,000,000 mark 
_ of life insurance in force, and Accident 
and Health Premium Income at a rate 


in excess of $2,000,000 yearly. 


Several desirable openings for agency 
managers with a sound and _progres- 


sive company. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 
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STERLING—Continued 


Furthering the company’s growth in the field of 
personal insurance written on a mail order basis, Ster- 
ling’s new agency department will be directed by Walter 
W. Canner, elected to the Vice Presidency and Diree- 
tor of Agencies. He brings to Sterling 23 years of 
experience in the insurance business, having recently 
resigned his position as Sales Manager of The Tray- 
elers’ largest branch office in New York City. 

Mr. Canner, in addition to his work as sales-manager, 
has served as an educator and writer on personal in- 
surance. He has written many articles on Accident & 
Health insurance salesmanship and has spoken before 
many insurance group meetings. Before leaving New 
York to come to Sterling Insurance, Mr. Canner served 
as insurance adviser for The Young Men’s Board of 
Trade and the Sales Executive Club of New York. 
He also was active in interviewing and guiding return- 
ing veterans. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 


25th Anniversary 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, celebrated its 25th Anniversary on August 19 
last. 

This Company owned -and controlled by, as well as 
serving most acceptably the extensive insurance interests 
of colored people, has a Capital and Surplus of $1,- 
500,000.00—Assets exceeding $5,600,000.00—and In- 
surance in Force of $100,000,000.00. 

Among the business and professional men of the race 
serving on its Board of Directors are Truman K. Gib- 
son, Harvard University graduate and recipient of the 
Harmon Award for Business Achievement is President 
—W. Ellis Stewart, University of Illinois graduate is 
Secretary—Dr. M. O. Bousfield, Northwestern Uni- 
versity is Medical Director—J. C. Ish, Jr., Yale Uni- 
versity graduate is Agency Officer, and James H. Jones, 
Morehouse College graduate is Comptroller. 

Appropriate ceremonies marked the milestone in the 
company’s history. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Examination Favorable 


The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
was examined (association) as of December 31, 1944 
by the Insurance Departments of Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio and South Dakota. 
Since the report is as of December 31, 1944 only brief 
comment is given herein as financial information of a 
later date is now available—this examination report was 
printed in May, 1946 in its present form. The report 
of the examiners was favorable. 
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As of December 31, 1944 the examiners verified in- 
come and disbursement accounts as filed by the com- 
pany and published in Best’s 1945 Life Insurance Re- 
ports, but through various adjustments (increases and 
decreases) the special reserve of the company for the 
Life Department only was decreased by $574,965 from 
$23.844,616 to $23,269,651. The principal change was 
in disability reserve on active lives in the amount of 
$607,084. The Casualty Department’s surplus fund of 
$21,257,477 was increased by $24,333,816 to $45,591,- 
293. This increase is due primarily to a revaluation of 
stocks. The examiners used the Commissioner’s Book 
of Valuation, while the company used cost prices. 


H. O. Promotions 


Thomas W. Cole was appointed a vice president of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, Charles P. Jervey 
a vice president of The Travelers Fire and Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Companies, and Warren G. Will- 
sey an Assistant Agency Secretary of all four Travelers 
Companies at meetings of directors July 22nd in Hart- 
ford, Conn. President J. W. Randall announced that 
Mr. Cole will be head of the Life, Accident and Group 
Agency Departments, and Mr. Jervey will assume 
responsibility for fire and marine underwriting. 


UNITED FIDELITY 
Bank Draft Plan 


The United Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas, for some time has been offering policyholders 
the convenience of an unusual plan. This plan author- 
izes the company to draw a draft on the bank account 
of the insured at the time his premium comes due. The 
plan may be put into effect at the time the policy is 
issued or any time after the contract is in force. 

The draft plan relieves the policyholder of all worry 
about keeping up the premium payments. It eliminates 
the chance of misplacing a premium notice or letting a 
policy lapse through mere oversight. 


OKLAHOMA 


New Commissioner 


Donald F. Dickey, 25, has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner of Oklahoma, succeeding the late Jess 
G. Read, who died on July 20 last. The new commis- 
sioner is a graduate of Oklahoma A. & M. College and 
has been in the fire and casualty insurance business for 
approximately one year. He is also a veteran of World 
War II and lost his right arm in the Iwo Jima cam- 
paign. 

So far as we know Mr. Dickey is the youngest man 
ever to be appointed to such an important post. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
| CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





“xs Faithful as 


A GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 


| Old Faithful’ 
id, 

| Operates In 18 States—9 In 
The West and 9 In The East 





Competes successfully in net cost and otherwise | 
with the best and oldest of the Eastern mutual | 
companies in their home territories. More than | 
45 per cent of its new business comes from New | 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the six New | 
England States. | 


Has policies to fit every life insurance need for 
both sexes from date of birth to old age. 


























That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 
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(C. BH. and B. A. Policy) ........ Sept. 80 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Dividend Scale Revised) ......... May 72 

(Now Writing to 70) .............] fay 72 
Morris Plan Ins. Society, New York 

(Now Bankers Security Life) ....Sept. 81 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Saturday Closing) .............. July 67 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 72 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Adopts 244% Reserve Basis) June 60, 73 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Persistency Accomplishments) 
(Policy Issue Procedure pall Aug. 77 


(Reorganized Agency Dept.) .Sept. 81 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Juvenile Policy) ...ccccccccccesed July 67 

(Executive Promotions) .........Aug. 77 

Policy Loan Interest Cut ........ Aug. 77 
National Protective, Kansas City 

CHRRRENEEED oéccccicctesccssccoses ne 73 
National Public Service, “Seattle 

eS. kk... 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 

COW COREE) osccccicrccscess .-June 74 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(H. O. Refresher Course) ........ June 74 

(Writing to Age One) ............ ug. 78 
New York Life, New York 

(Housing Development) .......... May 73 


(Princeton Development) ........ May 

(Medical Department Promotions) . 7 

(Eliminates War Clause) ........ May 

(Housing Department) ..........- June 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Executive Changes) ............ Sept 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(40th Anniversary) .........es+-+ Sept 
Olympic National Life, Seattle 

(Examined) ........+++.+ sescces .- June 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Non-Can Reserves) ........se+-+. May 


(Non-Can Restoration) 
Pacific National, Salt Lake City 
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(Peterson President) ........... Sept. 83 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Policyowners’ Service Bureau) ..Aug. 79 
Peoples Life, Frankfort 
(Favorably Examined) ........... June 76 
Philadelphia oo Philadelphia 
(Milme Actuary) ......e.eeeeeees Sept. 4 
Postal Life & “A Kansas City 
(Surplus Figure) ............+--+; ay 74 
Progressive Quaker ie Phiiadeiphia 
(Favorably Examined) ........... May 74 
Prudential, Newark 
(Group Life & Accidental Death & 
Dismemberment now 25 in some 
CRUE. «nn. 6:00:0:0.0600055 00000080608 May 75 
(Field Training Centered) ..... ...May 76 
(Changes & Promotions) ..July 69 
(Re-enters Texas) .............-- Sept. 84 
Puritan Life, Providence 
(Favorably Examined) ..........-. May,77 
Republic National, Dallas 
(Reinsures International Travelers) 
May 68 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Doubles Capital) ..........ese00. June 76 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
CD. 1, Ge ABO D) 008:6606 00000800005 Sept. 8 
Rockford Life, Rockford 
(American Bankers Lien Reduction) 
June 77 
Scranton Life, Seranton 
(Favorably Examined) ........... June 77 
Security Life & Accident, Mobile 
(Hew COMDARG) ccacceccscrccceses July 70 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) .......... July 70 
Standard. Life, Indianapolis 
New Business) ....... Shaeacovens June 77 
Standard Life of South, Jackson 
(Favorably Examined) ......... Sept. 85 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Agency Operation) ieibaeeenewen Sept. 85 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 77 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Examined) cecehedkéedabensscosean June 78 
Supreme Liberty Life, “Chicago 
(25th Anniversary) a ere Sept. 86 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Record 1945 Retirement Plans) 
The Travelers, Hartford 


(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 
United Fidelity, Dallas 
(Bank Draft Plan) .............. Sept 


United Insurance, Chicag 
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(Purchases & Relnoures ° Fidelity oe ; 
ug. 79 

United Services, Washington 

(Examination Favorable) ........ June 79 
United States Life, New_York 

(Philippine Business Good) ...... June 79 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 3 

(New COMpORy) .cccceccccccvvcscs May 78 
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How often have you heard this? 
“Life insurance is a great business, but it takes so 
long to get started.” 
No question about the first part of the statement, 
but we don’t believe the latter. Here’s why. 
Of the 274 agents on The Union Central’s list of 
leading producers, 20 percent have been under con- 
tract less than a year. 
What’s making it possible for our new agent ... 
the “Lad on the Ladder” . . . to climb so rapidly? 
Well, here are some of the reasons: 

* The Union Central’s modern training program, 
which enables the new agent to gain a thorough 
background in life insurance and get into pro- 
duction quickly. 

*A sales portfolio, which contains contracts to 
cover every life insurance need for both men 
and women, from birth to old age. 

* A complete kit of sales aids, which includes 
scientific prospecting procedures, visual pres- 
entations, and specialized closing techniques. 

And backing him —to the top rung —is a rapidly 
expanding Company . . .with more than 
$1,250,000,000 of life insurance in force with 
assets exceeding $500,060,000 and with 79 


years experience in providing Security for America’s 
Families. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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